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QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


THE WILSON BILL. 


The Author’s Defence. 


ILLIAM L. WILSON, the author of the new Tariff Bill, 
expounds in 7he Forum, January, New York, the princi- 

ple and method of his Bill. Those responsible for the measure 
are declared to be unflinching believers in the truth that all taxes 
should be for public purposes alone, and that tribute to private 
enterprises under the guise of taxes, is robbery. Starting from 
this principle, the framers of the new Bill have aimed to make as 
near an approach to the proper system of taxation as is safe and 
expedient. That the new measure is not thoroughly purged of 
the protective taint is due to the dread of change on the part of 
the people. In dealing with an inveterate and vicious system, it 
is a triumph to be able to make any progress at all in the right 
direction. ‘A legislator must do what he can if he cannot do 
what he would.” Still, the new Tariff Bill is a largeand far- 
reaching measure of reform. It releases from taxation the great 
basic materials of modern industry. Both capital and labor will 
be benefited by this reform. There is not one of our leading in- 
dustries that can find free and healthful play within the limits of the 
home market. The wages of the workingman depend on a full and 
expanding market for the products of his labors and skill. Apart 
from its free-list, the Bill makes everywhere large reductions in 
the duties on the products that go into immediate consumption, 
to the end that clothing, tools, shelter, fuel, and other indispens- 
able things may be put within the reach of the masses. Next to 
the release of raw materials, the most beneficent feature of the 
Bill is the substitution of ad-valorem duties for specific duties. 
Specific duties raise the common and cheap articles to the same 
level of taxation as the more expensive ones, and this is at vari- 
ance with the law of equal taxation. Taxation in proportion to 
value is the fairest made. On the other hand, experience shows 
that it is susceptible of honest and successful application. Un- 
dervaluations doubtless occur under an ad-valorem system, but 
they are not as gross or as hurtful as the constant overvaluations 
carried in the system of specific duties. The remission of public 


taxes offered by the new Bill, according to Mr. Wilson’s calcula- 
tion, is at least sixty million dollars, and he claims that the taxes 
taken off are chiefly those that throttle trade and oppress con- 
sumers and laborers. 
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A Republican View. 

X-SPEAKER REED, in Zhe North American Review, 
January, New York, points out the effect of the new Bill 
on business. The presentation of the Bill led to the shutting 
down of many mills, the manufacturers finding that no reduction 
of wages could enable them to goon. And what is to be said of 
the Bill itself? Clearly, it is not a Bill for revenue only, since it 
probably reduces the revenue seventy-five millions of dollars. If 
there is to be any gain to offset this loss, it must come from in- 
creased importations, which will just so much diminish American 
production. The Bill cannot claim the merit of free trade except 
such as comes to it from having cut off from protection many in- 
dustries at least as deserving as those which are to survive. In 
its struggle to put raw materials on the free-list, the Bill has 

stricken the undeveloped regions of the country. 

What will be the results of the Bill? Production will not cease, 
but the conditions will be changed seriously. To hold even our 
own markets, it will be necessary to reduce wages, and such a 
reduction will again react on production. It is impossible to 
derive much comfort from the hope of a speedy repeal of the new 
Tariff Bill. Three years must elapse before this can be done. 
Meanwhile, manufacturers will lose customers, who will purchase 
goods made abroad, and the manufacturing plants will deteriorate 
and be rendered worthless, since a closed manufactory speedily 
gets behind the times. 


An Economist’s Opinions. 


DITOR GUNTON, in The Social Economist, January, New 
York, states his objections to the new Bill in a systematic 
way. From the standpoint of general principles, he says, it is a 
complete failure. It is neither a protective measure nor a rey- 
enue measure. It levies duties on non-competing products, and 
fails to supply revenue. It continues discriminating duties with- 
out affording protection. It cannot possibly lessen the burdens 
of taxation, since, with a deficiency confronting us, any reduction 
of taxes on imports will involve an increased tax upon domestic 
products. Besides, by its free-list it will transfer to Americans 
nearly a hundred millions of duties that have been paid by for- 
eigners. Nor will the Bill secure honesty in the collection of 
taxes. By the ad-valorem system the fraud-producing element in 
all tariff taxation is increased. Finally, since the object of the 
Bill is to increase the revenue by larger importations, it cannot 
promote the industrial development of this country. Increased 
importation means decreased home-production, unless consump- 
tion is increased, which the Bill in no way does. If, then, our 
industries will be largely destroyed, employment will necessarily 
be forced in the direction of agriculture and other crude indus- 
tries. This change will mean a scaling-down in the standard of 
living among the masses and consequently in their wages. 

Great stress is laid on the provision for free raw material, the 
claim being that this will enable American manufacturers to com- 
pete with foreigners abroad. But if this is true, importations 
could not increase, since our manufacturers would also be able to 
undersell the foreigners at home. At best, it is plain that we 
should simply exchange a home market for a foreign market, a 
better market for a worse, since ours is the best market in the 
world. 

The free raw-material argument rests upon the assumption, 
first, that the price of raw materials is increased to manufacturers 
by the full amount of the duty, and second, that the increased 
price prevents our manufacturers from competing in foreign mar- 
kets. Neither of these assumptions is correct, The price of raw 
materials is increased only by a fraction of the duty, and this 
slight addition is no handicap, as the present law provides fora 
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rebate of 99 per cent. of the duty on raw materials, enabling man- 
ufacturers to get more in drawbacks than they actually pay in 
duty. 


Comments on the Debate. 


Tue speech in which he [Mr. Wilson] opened the great debate 
was worthy of the task he has before him and of his own reputa- 
tion. It was addressed, as all real debate in Congress must be, 
to the country. He may, in the biting comment of Ear! Russell, 
“have changed opinions but not votes” in the House, but he made 
it clear to the country that his Committee had faithfully and con- 
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RELIEF AT HAND.—/Puck. 


scientiously labored to accomplish by their Bill the object the 
people had directed them to accomplish, and with the least pos- 
sible disturbance to any established interest.—Z7he Times 
(Dem.), New York. 


THE great merit of Mr. Wilson’s speech is the fearlessness with 
which he attacks intrenched shams. He shows how they have 
grown bolder and more impudent with the lapse of time, until 
everybody who is protected at all thinks that he ought to have 
a prohibitory duty, so that the consumer shall not buy anything 
except at his shop. It is under this beautiful theory that a duty 
on coal is still demanded. Nobody considers coal-mining an in- 
fant industry. Nobody pretends that coal can be mined more 
cheaply in Nova Scotia than in this country. Yet, we are asked 
for a duty on coal that will enable railroads to carry it from the 
western slope of the Alleghanies to the eastern boundary of 
Maine, and this in the name of Protection. This is only one of 
the monstrosities of the present monstrous system which Mr. 
Wilson has struck in the face. The value of his speech consists 
more in its spirit than in its detailed analysis.—7khe Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


In opening the Tariff debate Chairman Wilson was badly ham- 
pered by his Bill. A Free-Trade speech in support of a Protection 
measure must necessarily lack in cogency and power. The 
preacher who discourses from the text, “Sin not at all,” and tells 
his hearers that because they have been sinning from 60 to 100 
per cent. all their lives they will have to go on sinning from 20 
to 50 per cent. the Lord knows how long, doesn’t make many 
_converts.— 7he Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


To the future inquirer into the history of this time, it will ever 
seem incomprehensible that a Democratic majority in Congress 
could be induced to favor the Wilson Bill, in the face of objec- 
tions and arguments such as Representative Burrows set forth in 
his speech. Mr. Burrows shows how many industries would be 
destroyed, and many others crippled, by such a Tariff, and it 
seems hard to believe that, in the face of such an exposure, 
Representatives of intelligent and laboring constituencies can 
vote for a Bill so destructive to their interests and so inimical to 
the prosperity of the whole country.—7he Tribune (Rep.), New 
York. 

ENTERING into details, Mr. Burrows criticises some of the ab- 


surdities of the Bill resulting apparently from sectional influences, 
and then attacks by abundant authorities the changes made from 
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specific to ad-valorem duties.—7he Public Ledger (Ind. Ref 
Philadelphia. 


In the House, of Representatives the Hon. William Everett of 
Massachusetts made a speech full of interest and charm ; but we are 
surprised to finda Democrat of his courage and manly directness 
ready to vote for a lie and acheat like the Wilson Tariff for a 
deficiency only. We must remind Mr. Everett of the remark 
made by the Hon. Achilles Peleides, and recorded by an early 
friend of Mr. Everett's: “I hate, even as the gates of Hades, the 
man who speaks one thing with his lips and hides another in his 
heart.” Even so should Mr. Everett hate humbug, false pre- 
tences, poppycock, and deceit, in short, all the ingredients of 
Professor Wilson's great green-goods bill.—7Zhe Sun (Dem.), 
New York. 

CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON’S speech presents an ideal, in the same 
way that the speeches of Garrison and Phillips did. 
it is uncompromising. 


Like theirs, 
It was necessary to compromise in the 
early period; it is necessary to compromise now. Admit that 
there is a great wrong in both cases. The art of statesmanship 
is in dealing practically with great wrongs. If Protectionists are 
the enemies of the public welfare, many of them are unconsciously 
so. The statesmanlike and the Christianlike spirit alike is to set 
them right with the least loss to themselves and the least conyul- 
sion to the country practicable in achieving this end. This the 
Wilson Billaimstodo, Judicious Tariff-reform men, free-traders 
in principle included, will act wisely in supporting it.—7he 
Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“ TARIFF for our revenue only” is the refrain that comes back in the Wilson 
Tariff Bill from the shouts over Democratic success of 1892, and anew phrase 
is coined into political campaign literature by this travesty in performance 
of political pledges.—7he Record (Rep.), Wilkesbarre. 


IN no particular has the Democratic Party demonstrated its incapacity 
more thoroughly than in its various Tariff Bills. But any Tariff Bill at all, 
at this time, is a blunder little short of a crime.—7he Pioneer Press (Rep.), 
St. Paul. 


IT will not be many years before the manufacturers of the United States 
will be the stoutest advocates for uncrippled trade. In this direction alone 
can they look for permanent prosperity.—7he Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


IT is not so much the manufacturer—save in aggravated labor disputes— 
who will suffer from the proposed Tariff revolution, but the workingman 
and his family. The proposition need not be proved; it is already abun- 
dantly evident on all sides.—7he Capital (Rep.), Topeka. 





THE LATEST ON HAWAII. 


oo President has sent a brief Message to Congress on the 

Hawaiian affair. With this Message, he transmitted a 
copy of the last instructions sent to Minister Willis on January 
1gth, and copies of all the dispatches from Mr. Willis, including one 
previously withheld, and known as No.3. Mr. Willis’ dispatches 
confirm the report with regard to the demand for the abdication 
of the Provisional Government in favor of the ex-Queen, and the 
emphatic refusal of that Government to comply with this demand. 

President Dole, inreplying to Minister Willis, on behalf of the 
Provisional Government, denies the right of President Cleveland 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of Hawaii. ‘“‘Sucha right could 
be conferred by the act of the Provisional Government or acquired 
by contest; but President Cleveland was never made arbitrator or 
referee by the present Government of Hawaii.” As for the alleged 
action of ex-Minister Stevens and the naval forces of the United 
States in encouraging and supporting the revolution, President 
Dole says that, whatever the truth in that respect is, it was 
“purely a private matter of discipline between the United States 
Government and its officers, and conferred no authority upon 
President Cleveland over the internal affairs of Hawaii.” Finally, 
if the United States Government has made itself in any way re- 
sponsible to the ex-Queen, it cannot overthrow the Hawaiian 
Government for the sake of discharging these obligations. With 
regard to the rejection by President Cleveland of the Hawaiian 
application for a treaty of political union with the United States, 
President Dole says that, “while he accepts this decision as the 
final conclusion of this Administration, he does not regard it as 
the last word of the American people.” 

In the last instructions to Minister Willis, Secretary Gresham 
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is now in the hands of Congress, and that 
the President will keep that body fully advised of the situation. 
In the mean time Mr. Willis is to “consider that his special in- 
structions upon this subject have been fully complied with.” 

No one connected with the 
olulu understands what Mr. 
that Government to abdicate. 
imagine where Mr. C 


says that the matter 


Provisional Government at Hon- 
Cleveland means by calling upon 
No one in the whole world can 
‘leveland got the impression that he has been 
the controversy. The whole incident from 
beginning to end, from Spreckles to Blount and from Paul Neu- 
mann to Willis, is incomprehensible except upon the hypothesis 


we have indicated—the hypothesis that Mr. 


chosen to arbitrate 


Cleveland regards 
himself as heaven's vicegerent, responsible to no human law or 
custom, bound by no earthly obligation, superior to Congress, the 
Constitution, and the people.—7%e 7rzbune (Rep.), New York. 


Mr. SanrorD B. Doe of Honolulu is either a very impudent 
fellow or else he is ignorant of the tone and kind of writing that are 
appropriate to diplomatic correspondence. When he says that 
his provisional Hawaiian Government, while accepting President 
Cleveland's refusal further to consider the annexation proposi- 
tion ‘as the final conclusion of the present Administration,” does 
not “feel inclined to regard it as the last word of the American 
Government upon this subject,” he talks as Manley or Chandler 
or Hoar or any other bitter Republican partisan might talk in the 
freedom of political debates at home. He does not talk as diplo- 
mats are accustomed to talk or write, even when boiling over with 
wrath and spite. his mind that 
There is strong evidence that 
it is his mind, for his arguments and conclusions are quite as 
unsound as his language. 


Whether it is Dole’s manners or 
need mending is of little account. 


“We do not recognize the right of the 
President of the United States to interfere in our domestic affairs,’ 
says this Dole. Of course not—at least not in the domestic affair 
of which It was all 
right for President Harrison to interfere and violently to upset 
the Queen, but that was for the benefit of Dole, and is quite an- 
other matter. The present President of the United States, how- 
ever, is quite unable to accept Mr. Dole’s conclusions. This is 
not strange. Dole is up to his ears in the money-job which un- 
derlies this whole Hawaiian scandal. He, 
make a handsome thing out of his “ 
matter. Mr. Cleveland, on the contrary, is not making a cent 
in it, and is thus able to take a cool, dispassionate view, and to 
be guided by the principles of right and justice.— 7%e 
(Dem.), New York. 


you are personally so conspicuous a part. 


of course, expects to 


ground-floor” position in the 


Tines 


It is obvious that the Provisional Government will not yield except to the 
force of the United States, and this can be authorized by Congress alone. 
It is also obvious that itis high time to drop the matter, and let Hawaii 
alone. Our policy should be no annexation, nu protectorate, no interfer- 
ference.— Zhe Herald (ind.), New York. 


UNLESS President Cleveland exceeds his constitutional powers, or Minister 
Willis forgets the Presidential reminder that force can be used only with 
the consent of Congress, this lame and impotent conclusion will end the part 
of the United States in the Hawaiian drama. The great Cleveland platitude 
is not a sufficiently powerful weapon to accomplish the overthrow of an es- 
tablished Government and the re-establishment of a cancerous monarchy.— 
The Times (Dem.), Chicago. 


IF there has been anything creditable in the dealings of the Administra- 
tion with the recognized Government of Hawaii, the incident has not yet 
been made public.— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington, D. C. 


THE Hawaiian business is the most awkward and unnecessary tangle that 
our Government ever got into at any time in its history. After recogniz- 
ing the Provisional Government established by Americans in self-defence, 
for the protection of their interests and the interests of civilization, the Ad- 
ministration made the mistake of yielding to Secretary Gresham's idea of 
reinstating the immoral negro Queen whose oppressive conduct caused her 
overthrow.—7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


ALL considerations prompt the United States dropping Hawaii. Havinga 
hand in it almost necessitates putting a foot in it.—7he Times (/nd.), Phila- 
delphia. 

THE whole scheme has miserably collapsed; the Provisional Government 
which Paramount Blount depicted as weak and unsustained by the senti- 
ment of the islands has held its position with intelligence and courage. 
Minister Willis, who was sent out to badger it into surrender, has himself 
been badgered into admitting his intrigue. The propositions of the Presi- 
dent have been contemptuously rejected, and now, after making the Ameri- 
can policy the laughing stock of the nations, President Cleveland dumps the 
wreck of his scheme at the doors of Congress, and his organs unitedly.en- 
treat that as little as possible be said about it.—7he Journal (Rep.), Boston 


LITERARY 


Journal (Dem.), 
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THE INCOME-TAX. 
MY, ATTHEW MARSHALL 


criticises the income- 
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writing in 7he New York 
tax proposition 


SUN, 
It is computed, he 
says, that the tax will yield an annual revenue of about $30,000, - 
number 
all of whom 


000, which will be paid by about 100,000 citizens. The 
the United States 
may be presumed to have 
small, and all of whom, 


of voters in is about 11,000,000, 


incomes of some amount, 
will, 
is laid as proposed, be benefited to the amount of the $30,000,- 
which the other 


great or 


except 100,000, if the income-tax 


000 a year, 100,000 will be compelled to pay. 
That such a tax is unequal, no argument is needed to show, 
and none ought to be necessary to prove that it is also inequita- 
ble. For, if the principle on which it rests be sound, there is 
no need of limiting the amount to be raised by it to $30,000,000 
a year, nor of imposing it upon 100,000 citizens. The proposed 
It would take 
from the earnings of professional men, and of capital 


tax would also bear unequally even upon the rich. 
actively 
employed by its owners, but would let go free unproductive real- 
estate, which is rising in value through the improvement of the 
locality in which it is situated. Hence, it would be a penalty upon 
industry and enterprise and a premium upon apathetic indolence. 
The same expenditure is not expected from people of limited 
means that is almost exacted. from the rich, and if the rich fail in 
this respect, they suffer in social estimation. To infer from this 
that the rich should be compelled by law to pay for the support of 
the Government, and the poor be allowed to enjoy its benefits 
gratis, is a kind of communism which, however beautiful it may 
be when voluntarily practised, cannot with justice be enforced 
upon those who are unwilling to submit to it. 


PERSONS or corporations whose incomes are $4,000 or over annually, are to 
pay 2 percent. Lettheinquisitioncommence. Organize a brand-new corps 
of Government spies, encourage lying and evasion and promote favorit- 
ism.— Zhe Telegram (Rep.), Troy, New York. 


THE proposed tax is right. It is a tax which will hurt nobody and which 
lays a part of the burden of the Government where it justly belongs.—7he 


Atlanta, Ga. 

THE proposal of an income-tax, as it is made, is demagogic and sectional. 
Its most ardent advocates are politicians who believe it will help the party, 
at any rate in their districts.—7he Bee (Rep.), Omaha. 

WE are inclined to think that the income-tax will be popular.—7he 
(Dem.), Indiana polls. 


News 


A VETO of an Income-Tax Bill would be a terrible blow to the democracy 
of the West and South.—7he Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louts. 


THERE will bea desperate effort in Congress to defeat the income-tax. The 
people who have incomes of $4,000 ayear or over have great influence on 
public affairs.—7he Post (Dem.), Pittsburgh 





LITTLE DEMOCRACY’S DOLLY. 


“Oh, my! de ’tuffin is all out of it.” —/udge. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


THE ADAPTATION OF SOCIETY TO ITS 
ENVIRONMENT. 


e The Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, 
for January, there is a paper by William Draper Lewis, 
in which he attempts to develop the theory of national prosper- 
ity, and to bring it into closer relations with other parts of 
economic theory. Economics, he tells us at the outset, has 
frequently been treated as primarily the science of exchange, 
or value, or of distribution, but properly considered, the sci- 
ence is primarily one of man and not of exchange, and not of 
man as static—changeless, but—as he is—changing, progres- 
sive. Economics is but adepartment of the study of life; and all 
“life study” involves an investigation of the effect of the environ- 
ment on the life. Economics is, therefore, a higher biology; it 
is the investigation of the causes of human progress; it is the 
science of prosperity. In its ultimate analysis it is the science 
of the conditions tending to promote the increase of human hap- 
piness. 

The writer points out that our pleasures have always a dual 
source, or, rather, that two elements combine to form all our pleas- 
ure, namely, the subjective and objective. By the subjective ele- 
ment is meant man’s nature, what may be called his capacity 
to obtain pleasure from the objects round him. By the objective 
element is meant that which man recognizes as apart from him- 
self, and which is capable of giving him pleasure. A large part 
of the objective element is what the economist knows as goods. 
The capacity of goods to give us pleasure, or our capacity to ob- 
tain pleasure from goods, which is the same thing from another 
point of view, is called its utility. 

A distinction is here drawn between absolute utility and posi- 
tive utility, placing under the first category, goods which have the 
power to satisfy the conditions of continued existence, or an ex- 
istence free from pain, as distinguished from those having the 
power to give actual pleasure, which are placed in the second 
category. 

Many goods combine both positive and absolute utility. The 
things we eat not only sustain life, but afford us pleasure be- 
sides. Again, many goods, as painting, music, or sculptures, have 
no absolute but often great positive utility. On the other hand, 
some goods, like medicine, not only lack positive utility but are 
often disagreeable to use. We take them only because, by im- 
proving our health, they render us capable of enjoying other 
goods which have positive utilities. If all that life could offer 
us were absolute utilities—the stilling of the pains of hunger, of 
cold, or of thirst—except as a hard apprenticeship for a hereafter, 
life would not be worth living. Man consumes absolute utilities, 
sometimes spending all or nearly all of his time in their produc- 
tion, because they decrease the pains of a life which, with its 
pains thus decreased, shows a surplus on the side of pleasure. 

Nature gives much pleasure to man spontaneously. Such 
pleasure comes from what we may call the free goods of nature, 
such as the wild flowers of Spring, or the colors of our American 
Autumn, or the waters of some Summer brook. But the majority 
of goods, except in the first stages of civilization, are created as 
a result of the labor of man, and labor, not always, but usually, 
involves either pain or sacrifice. It is the surplus of pleasure 
which is desirable, and determines the prosperity of a nation. It 
is only when a people have increased this surplus that we can 
say their prosperity is increased. The savage, basking in the 
sun of a tropical climate, has not, perhaps, in his life nearly 
as much pain as the average man of civilized society, and, yet, who 
would question that the average happiness of the latter is not 
greater? 

There are three ways by which a society can increase its sur- 
plus, that is, its preponderance of pleasure over pain. /7rst, by 
increasing the intelligence and skill of its members, so that they 
can more easily, that is, with less pain, produce the goods con- 
taining for them the absolute and positive utilities which they 
desire. Second/y, they can improve their methods of production. 
Thirdly, they can adapt themselves to their environment. By 
this latter term, I mean to include all subjective changes in man 
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himself which, irrespective of any changes in intelligence or 
method of production, increase the surplusof pleasure. Now, so- 
ciety adapts itself to its environment, social and material, by 
recognizing the laws of man’s nature in respect to its capacity for 
happiness. 

The science of political economy is then, primarily, the science 
of prosperity. The economist’s work is to point out the laws 
which affect the prosperity of a people. 


A WAR OF WAGES. 
Ortro GaAuppP. 


HE great English coal-strike is ended, having lasted over 

three months. I am, however, very sceptical about the 
present peace between the mine-owners and the miners. The 
strike was inaugurated for a new principle, and this principle has 
not been definitely settled: The workmen fight for the principle 
of a minimum wage, and look upon the present rate of wages as 
the minimum one. The whole matter is of great international in- 
terest; the victory of the English workmen is as good as a victory 
of the German workmen, a defeat of the English laborer is a de- 
feat for the Germans also. 

It is very difficult to get at the truth in the whole matter. _ Both 
parties publish the most contradictory statements as to the aver- 
age income of the workmen. ‘This much must, however, be said 
for the masters—they offered to have their statements examined 
by public accountants, chosen by the employés themselves. The 
workmen refused this chance to prove their own assertions about 
low wages, and confined themselves to vague talk about starva- 
tion pay, gigantic profits, etc. 
upon a standard wage. 


In 1888, the miners had agreed 
In July, 1893, the mine-owners declared 
that it would be necessary to reduce wages 18 per cent. But, the 
workmen’s pay had in the mean time, risen 4o per cent. over the 
above-mentioned so-called “standard” wage, so that the reduc- 
tion would still leave wages above that standard. ‘‘The Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain,” one of the most powerful organiza- 
tions throughout the country, declared that it would be impossi- 
ble to return to a lower rate than the present one, and declared, 
for the first time in the history of labor-troubles, that prices ought 
not to rule wages, but wages should rule prices. 
“living wage,” that is, a rate of pay which will enable them to 
buy comfort. They are undoubtedly right from their point of 
view, but what is a reasonable Standard of Living? The work- 
men seem to forget that, if a minimum rate is thought necessary, 
a maximum rate will also have to be determined upon. If the 
workmen refuse to accept a reduction when prices are low, they 
cannot expect an increase of wages when prices are high. In 
this way, a certain minimum wage might be possible. If the 
capitalist is certain that he will not be asked to pay more in good 
seasons, he will learn to balance good years with bad years, and 
succeed in keeping his men on, even when the mines have to be 
worked ataloss. It is, however, to be feared, that the enthusi- 
astic champions of a minimum wage will be very unwilling to 
agree upon a maximum wage. 

While the question of a minimum wage is not incomprehensi- 
ble, the masters, on their side, were certainly justified in their 
complaints about the workmen’s perfidy. The masters declare 
that, as the workmen have profited during the good years by rais- 
ing their wage much above the first standard, they should also be 
willing to bear part of the general depression, like that of the 
present period. This remark, on the part of the masters, is not 
without sound common sense, and the public seemed to side with 
them. 

For the present, no real peace has been concluded, only an 
armistice. The owners have agreed to pay the old rate of wages, 
but only until February 1. Until then, a Committee formed of 


14 workmen and 14 masters will have to determine the rate of 
wages which, for the period of at least one year, will remain in 
British industrial interests have been very much hurt by 
the coal-strike, and the armistice between the contending parties 
is welcomed by the whole country, as it insures the needful supply 
of the much-needed Black Diamond for at least fourteen months. 
—Die Gegenwart, No. 50, Berlin. 
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MONEY CRISES. 


DOUARD VON HARTMANN, the eminent German phil- 
osopher and political economist, discusses in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, Berlin, December, the money crisis from a very 
practical point of view. He says that amoney crisis makes itself 
felt when there is a dearth of a medium of exchange, and the cus- 
tom of using money as such a means of exchange becomes, in 
such a case, a curse instead of a blessing. 

A dearth of money may be real or only apparent. It is only 
apparent if those who possess it withdraw it, for the time being, 
from circulation, as in the case of war or revolution, when suffi- 
cient protection is wanting, or pure metal currency is no longer 
acertainty. Another reason for an apparent dearth of money 
may be found in a credit crisis, when numerous insolvencies 
cause the money-owners to be unusually careful, and to lend cash 
only at an exorbitant rate of interest. An actual decrease of 
money takes place when a continual unfavorable balance of im- 
port and export causes the stock of coin to diminish. Nations, 
as well as individuals, may live above their means, and cannot 
complain if a period of riotous living necessitates a term of ut- 
most economy. Another cause of scarcity of coin is when several 
States adopt at one time, one and the same currency. The exist- 
ing amount of metal has then to be divided among a greater 
number of people. But this scarcity would only be momentary. 
The real cause of the present dearth of coin is to be found in the 
enormous consumption of gold for industrial purposes. This 
consumption has tripled during the last few decades, and it is 
still terribly on the increase. Thescarcity of money will increase 
unless the consumption of gold in the arts is restricted. 

One cause of the decrease of the stock of gold is of course the 
wear and tear from use of coins in circulation. This could easily 
be reduced to a minimum by storing the precious metal in the 
vaults of the banks, giving out notes to the amount so stored. 
But this wear and tear is nothing if compared with the importance 
of the decrease caused by use of the metal for manufacturing pur- 
poses. ‘The governments of countries with a gold currency are 
guilty of extreme carelessness in permitting this waste. Wecan 
guard against a money crisis only by a high taxation of the indus- 
trial consumption of gold. The several industries which use gold 
so extensively now, would then be forced to find some substitute, 
as in the case of photography, where platina is already largely in 
use. 

But ideal economy will be reached only when we arrive at a 
perfection of the system which is as yet in its infancy—the ad- 
justment of accounts based upon gold currency. In future, all 
payments will be made in checks. This will, however, only be 
possible when the whole check-system of a country is centralized 
in a single institution, with branches in every town and village. 
This is already foreshadowed in the German Reichsbank and the 
Austrian Post-Office Savings-Bank, both of which do an immense 
business with letters of exchange and thus enable their patrons 
to settle accounts at a distance, with great ease. 

The iron-bound logic of facts points toward the ultimate devel- 
opment of this system. Small banks are being consolidated with 
large ones, and these large ones will be united into a single na- 
tional institute, which will then, as a matter of course, be under 
the strict supervision of the State. 


LABOR COLONIES AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE subject of Labor Colonies is treated at considerable length 

by Mr. James Mavorin 7he Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, December. He defines the general principle involved 
in them as in ‘“*Work not Alms,” and he explains the theory, 
as based on the assumption of the fact that there are among those 
who form the heterogeneous mass of the unemployed, some who 
would work if they could find work to do. Moreover, the system 
of providing work for all, renders it legitimate to deal summarily 
with those who will not work. In his historical treatment of the 


‘subject, the author finds that where, as in England, special relief- 


works are established in periods of industrial depression, many 
persons “who present themselves have been ina state of chronic 
want of employment, and soon lapse into it again after a brief 
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experience of relief-labor. To discriminate between these and 
their worthier brethren in temporary difficulty, has been the great 
problem of every relief-agency, and has resulted in the de- 
mand for a permanent reservoir for the absorption, in some spe- 
cial industrial pursuit, of the whole body of the chronic unem- 
ployed. 

The first steps in this direction were undoubtedly the English 
“‘parish farms” which were abolished in 1834; but the great rep- 
resentative institutions of the class at the present day are the 
Labor Colonies of Germany and the Home Colonies of Holland, 
which present the two distinctive types of labor colonies on 
which those of other countries are now modelled. 

The chief feature of the Dutch system is the recognition of the 
family of the unemployed. The unemployed man is taken in 
with his family, and provided with land, a house, and some stock. 
In the first place, the men are admitted as laborers, and work for 
wages, being raised to the status of free farmers at the discretion 
of the superintendent. Thecredit furnished each of these farmers 
amounts to about $68, which he is expected to pay off at the rate 
of $3 perannum. The principal produce is potatoes. The chil- 
dren are well looked after, education is compulsory, and many 
of the young men are sent away to the Dutch East India Colo- 
nies. Technical instruction in Forestry, Agriculture, and Hor- 
ticulture is imparted. The free farmers are all in debt to the 
Colony, the average of indebtedness being $57.60 per head. These 
Colonies cannot be said tobe self-supporting. Including interest 
on capital invested, the cost is about $125 per family per annum. 

The German system is more economical. It does not deal with 
families but with the unemployed men alone. 
ited as to time. 


Residence is lim- 
All are housed in dormitories, all meet at meals, 
and work in gangs in the fields, in the garden, on the roads, 
in the forests, etc. Whoever will may come, may work a 
few months, and wander off to another labor colony, or back to 
civil life if desired. The members of these labor-colonies are 
made up in great part of discharged prisoners and men addicted 
to spells of drunkenness. There are twenty-six of these labor 
colonies in Germany, of which twenty-three are farm colonies, 
two are city industrial colonies, and one is a home colony. 

Summing up all the pros and cons of the system as determined 
by experience of its practical working, the author points out that 
it meets the evils due to fluctuations of the labor market to a very 
moderate extent only. As for its reformatory effects upon the 
colonists, he regards them as doubtful, while it is undeniably a 
costly form of relief. Nevertheless, it is admitted as beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that the labor colony is a means by which the dis- 
charged prisoner can be employed with advantage to society and 
to himself. But for the workman who has been accustomed to 
regular employment, and who is suddenly thrown out, or indeed 
for the intermittingly low-grade workman, especially if he is 
married, the labor colony is pronounced a very questionable 
resort. 

The organization of industrious men in industrial groups is one 
thing; the organization of those who have never formed, or who 


have lost, the “habit of laboring,” is quite another thing. 





Agricultural Laborers.—Thinking men in Prussia have long 
since begun to cry out against the ever-increasing extent of the 
estates of Eastern Prussia. In the centre and in the western 
provinces, there are as yet no agricultural laborers. Every man 
has a holding. There are no social distinctions between the men 
who own a hundred acres and have to hire help, and the men 
who, by the smallness of their plots, are forced, but also enabled, 
to assist their richer neighbors. All these men are proud sons of 
the soil; they feel that they have a home and a country, and 
Socialism has made no impression upon them. 
in the plains of Prussia, Posen, and Silesia. 


It is otherwise 
There the land is 
held by magnates whose estates are ever on the increase. For- 
merly the land-owners were forced to keep a number of men al- 
ways on hand. To-day, machinery does most of the work. The 
men are hired periodically only, and thus become the homeless 
agricultural laborers which fall an easy prey to the Socialist agi- 
tator.—Die Grenzboten, Leipzig. 
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BRADSTREET’S ESTIMATE OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


ROM statistics collected by Bradstreet’s, and published in 

the current issue of that authoritative journal, it appears 

that the number of unemployed wage-earners of all sorts, in 119 

of the chief cities in the United States, is somewhat over 801,000, 

and upon this number it is estimated that close upon 2,000,000 
persons are dependent for support. 

The Examiner makes the following summary of Bradstreet’s 
statistics : 

In twenty-four central Western cities, i.e., in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kentucky, the total number of unemployed is 227,- 
340, upon whom 443,310 are dependent. In fifteen of the most 
important cities in New York and New Jersey, counting in, also, 
Wilmington, Del., there are 223,250 unemployed and 563,750 de- 
pendents. Twenty-one cities in New England give a total of 
66,200 idle employés, and of dependents 154,400. At fourteen 
of the more important cities’ in Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Nebraska, and Missouri, the total number of wage-earners now 
idle is 64,900, and the aggregate of those dependent upon them 
is 175,800. In eleven cities in Montana, Utah, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington there are reported 25,800 em- 
ployés now out of work, on whom are dependent 47,000 persons, 
while in nineteen cities in the Southern States it appears there are 
41,265 employés in various lines now idle, and 122,350 persons 
dependent on them. In only three cities, and those in the South, 
namely, Augusta, Mobile, and Houston, is the demand for labor 
fully equal to the supply. 

The Examiner says something must be done. But the ques- 
tion is so broad and complicated that it is difficult to offer specific 
suggestions. Two notable suggestions have been advanced ten- 
tatively as contributions to the solution of the problem in the 
city of New York, one by Dr. Stanton Coit, and one by Miss 
Dodge. 

Dr. Coit appeals to the city authorities to provide work for the 
unemployed, and suggests street-cleaning and sidewalk-repairing 
as the best way of making a beginning. Whether Dr. Coit’s 
plan will prove successful—whether, indeed, it be tried at all, de- 
pends on a great many things. The city authorities are loath to 
depart from the beaten track, and the public is justly distrustful 
of the authorities. The radical defect in Dr. Coit’s plan is that 
New York is too badly governed a city to stand the strain of the 
experiment. 

The second proposal comes from Miss Dodge, who writes to 
The Evening Post just after returning from “a meeting of young 
women wage-earners.” Miss Dodge, it appears, was delegated 
to make public the wishes of the young women, which are, as ex- 
pressed by her, that the rich should spend money for necessities 
and luxuries alike, that, in short, ‘ladies be asked to shop as 
much as possible.” The most obvious criticism on this plan is 
that it presupposes that the class denominated “rich” is but indif- 
ferently affected by the hard times, which is not exactly true. 
The expenses of living are relative, and the man who ownsa 
house worth $50,000, and in ordinary times is able to earn enough 
to run it, and to lay by a little for a rainy day, finds himself now 
earning scarcely enough to pay running expenses; and there is 
the tax collector staring him in the face, and plaster cracking and 
needing repair, to mention only two of the property-owner’s 
many trials. How, inthe name of Miss Dodge’s good intentions, 
is such a man to fill his wife’s purse for the purchase of silks and 
flowers, and as for summer dresses—well, if he think of them at 
all, he thinks, with his wife’s assistance, how prettily last year’s 
will look remade, and bids his daughters forthwith to the sewing- 
room. Miss Dodge takes too much for granted. At the same 
time, both her plan and Dr. Coit’s are worth thinking over. 

We await the development of a third and more practi: x: sug- 
gestion. 

The New York World says: “The despatches to Bradstreet's 
indicating a turn of the tide in industrial and business circles are 
full of encouragement. The first fortnight of the new year has 
not been as prolific of failures as was feared. The extensive re- 
sumptions of work in various industries are giving employment 
to those who were idle. It is a hopeful outlook.” 
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How the Unemployed are Helped in Australia.—An odd 
means of helping the unemployed was devised by the Govern- 
mentof Australia. It consisted in simply and actually presenting 
gold mines to the unemployed workmen. Not only this, but 
transportation to the mine was furnished, and also tools to work 
it, and provisions to last until it began to pan out. There are 
scattered through the colony auriferous gullies and streams and 
old diggings that have been worked out, so far as adequate com- 
mercial returns are concerned, but which yet may be made to 
yield a living to any one who will seek hard for it. The living is 
not good enough to attract gold-seekers in good times, but at a 
time like the past Winter, when thousands of unemployed men, 
with dependent and destitute families, walked the streets of 
Melbourne, glad to get even crusts and crumbs, such a living as 
the old diggings afford was one to be fought for. The reason 
that men did not set out to obtain this living was, of course, be- 
cause capital was needed to reach the diggings and to work them, 
The Department of Mines sent experts to the old mining regions 
to ascertain where there would be most likelihood of the unem- 
ployed workmen getting enough gold to afford a living. Some 
regions that would have yielded fair returns to experienced miners 
were unsuited for the endeavors of the promiscuous workers, will- 
ing but unskilled, who were subsisting on charity in Melbourne. 
To some of the better of these regions parties of unemployed were 
sent in charge of one or two experienced miners. But many 
places were found where unskilled men might get enough gold 
from the creeks and rivers to afford what would be tothem, under 
the circumstances, a good living. About three thousand men 
were sent out by the Government to these old diggings during 
the winter, and most of them were accompanied by their families. 
Free railway passes were provided to the station nearest the place 
where they were to prospect, and, where possible, further trans- 
portation was also furnished. On arriving at the diggings thirty 
shillings were given to each man for- the purchase of provisions 
and supplies, and also a few simple tools. Experienced miners 
were on hand to show them how to get to work, and remained in 
the region so long as necessary. ‘Twenty to fifty and a hundred 
families were located in some diggings. Most of the districts 
selected for these settlements were along streams, and here was 
generally found land suitable for raising vegetables and fruits. 

The experiment proved quite a success. Almost all the people 
thus sent out have been making a fair living. Some have had to 
work hard with little returns and have needed assistance from the 
Government, but the great majority have done really well. Some 
of the men have made an average of twenty to thirty shillings a 
week all the time they have been at the diggings, which was 
sufficient to maintain their families in quite comfortable circum- 
stances. Few there are who have not been able to make at least 
a livelihood. Some are now returning to Melbourne and other 
cities to take up their old lines of work, but a great many are 
remaining at the diggings, satisfied with their present condition, 
and doubtless in many cases hoping to strike a rich patch.— 7he 
Sun, New York. 


The Revival of Industry.— 7he New Vork Journal of Commerce 
points out certain encouraging symptoms in the world of trade 
and production. It was not until a large proportion of the man- 
ufacturing establishments had shut down, that the pinch of suffer- 
ing was extensively felt by the working classes. The people 
thrown out of employment had, as a rule, some provision for a 
rainy day that carried them along without acute suffering for two 
or three months, and in some instances for five or six months, 
and then, when their resources were exhausted, and employment 
was still unobtainable, real and extensive destitution occurred. 
But at this point the course of production slowly turned. It had 
reached its zero before the suffering therefrom had become very 
apparent. For the past month every day has brought its dis- 
tressing tale of increasing suffering by the unemployed, but it has 
also brought its welcome record of an increased number of per- 
sons employed. Just as the suffering resulting from the closing 
of mills and furnaces was not immediately apparent in the dis- 
tress of the working classes, so the relief afforded by the resump- 
tion of production does not make itself seen at once in the comfort 
of those classes. But the important fact is that production has 
turned the corner, and just as the suffering of this winter could 
easily be foreseen last summer, so the re-absorption of the un- 
employed into the ranks of the employed can be foreseen in the 
light of the slowly but surely lengthening lists of manufacturing 
establishments at work. 

We have lately commented on the evidence collected by ** Dun” 
that the people as a whole have been eating as much food as ever, 
and have not been going entirely without new clothes and other 
articles of necessity and comfort. The middlemen, however, 
have been buying as little as possible, and the stocks between the 
producer and the consumer must have been drawn down unpre- 
cedentedly low. The need of replenishing these stocks is the 
obvious occasion of the starting-up of many manufacturing con- 
cerns. The last places where an improved condition will become 
apparent are the large cities, where there are always many people 
out of employment and many others picking up a bare subsistence 
even at favorable times, and whose well-known andeextensive 
charity organizations attract the floating population of the coun- 
try. 
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Rura: Depopulation.—One of the remarkable social features of 
this era is the large and constant movement of population from 
the country to the cities, a movement that tends to rural depopu- 
lation. It is not confined to any country, but is most marked 
in the oldest and most thickly populated countries of Europe. 
Perhaps, this movement has been most marked in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The migration of population from the rural dis- 
tricts to towns was first apparent in Wales in 1851. It did not 
become of any importance in England until some ten years later. 
During the last twenty years, eight counties in England and three 
in Wales have lost ten per cent. of their rural population; that is, 
the rura! population in those counties to-day is ten per cent. less 
than it was twenty years ago. In some districts, particularly in 
the southwest of the kingdom, the decrease in rural population 
is as high as twenty to thirty per cent. In Scotland, the move- 
ment toward the towns began sixty years ago, and Parliamentary 
returns show that the depopulation has been much greater than in 
England and Wales, but the precise percentage is not stated. 
The Highlands have suffered most, but the Lowlands have also 
lost heavily. The returns quoted aver that the formation of 
deer-forests, which necessitates the dispossession and driving 
away wholesale of very many families, has played no important 
part in the depopulation of the rural districts. This indicates 
that to some deeper underlying cause must be ascribed the great 
general exodus from the rural regions. 

The depopulation of Ireland has been continuous and severe, 
and general throughout the country. It has not been a rural de- 
population only, but a general emigration from both town and 
country. It began before the great famine of 1846, and has con- 
tinued ever since. But even in Ireland, with this general de- 
crease of the population as a whole, there has been a great in- 
crease in the population of many towns. Belfast has increased 
remarkably. 

There seems to exist nowadays, on the part of many rural-born 
persons, an aversion to country life, and it would seem an aver- 
sion that is spreading. Reasons to account for this are plentiful, 
and will readily be conceived. Whether there is any remedy, and 
whether a remedy is required, are other questions.—/khe Sun, 
New York. 


Old-Age Insurance in Germany.—There was a lively debate in 
the German Imperial Diet the other day on the subject of the old- 
age insurance law of 1889, which does not seem to be working so 
smoothly as was hoped. A number of members maintained that 
radical revision, if not an absolute repeal, of the law had been 
rendered necessary by the cumbersome machinery and excessive 
cost of administration, the stamp-sticking nuisance, the practical 
difficulty of a storage-room for such a vast accumulation of doc- 
uments, the facilities for litigation, the ‘‘workmen’s black lists,” 
for which the employed suspect the employers of using the em- 
ployment-cards, and the unfair distribution of financial burdens. 
A Conservative member laid special stress upon the hardships it 
inflicted upon land-owners. Dr. Sig], the Bavarian Ultramontane 
free lance, denounced it as an absolute and irremediable failure, 
which in south Germany at least had more than any other legisla- 
tive blunder brought grist to the Social Democratic mill. More 
moderate critics advocated the substitution of the voluntary prin- 
ciple for compulsion and of individual assessment for the present 
fixed scale of payments. Herr von Botticher, the Secretary of 
State for the Imperial Home Office,admitted that the law was not 
faultless, but claimed that, considering its experimental charac- 
ter, it had given widespread satisfaction. ‘The Government, he 
said, was quite prepared to remove whatever blemishes might be 
revealed by the light of wider experience, but could never allow 
the principle of compulsory insurance to be tampered with. — 7/e 
Evening Post, New York. 


Another Settlement Scheme in Australia.—Another scheme, 
to some extent on the same lines as the Paraguayan “New Aus- 
tralia,” is being organized in Victoria, by Messrs. W. G. Spence, 
W. Hurrell, D. Temple,and W. Brittain, whose names are familiar 
in connection with the shearers’, millers’, and other unions. The 
site of the proposed settlement is the Wonga Park Estate, War- 
randyte, within twenty miles of Melbourne. The estate has been 
purchased on terms by the promoters, who propose to float the 
“Metropolitan Co-operative Settlement Society (Limited),” to 
occupy it, farm it, grow fruit, rear poultry, and make butter on 
it. The establishment of manufactories is to come, in the lan- 
guage of the prospectus, “probably later on.” The necessary 
capital is to be raised by the issue of shares; the settlement will 
be worked on “purely co-operative lines ;” the subdivided blocks 
of the estate wili be “sold at such prices as shall leave a reasona- 
ble profit to the society ;” the society will commence operations 
by “placing a portion of the land under cultivation for feed pur- 
poses, by stocking the estate with milch-cows, and the erection 
of a creamery, with a view of a butter-factory later on ;” and all 
profits, after provision for a reserve fund and for the payment of 
Six per cent. interest on the capital, are to be divided annually 
between “education” (which is explained to mean obtaining all 
the latest information for settlers in matters of practical interest 
and importance to them), a bonus to employés, and a relief fund, 
the balance (if any) to be divided between shareholders and set- 
tlers. The scheme is guaranteed by the promoters to be ‘on 
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sound business principles.” It is added that gold is found on the 
estate. The treasurer is Mr. Peacock, M.L.A.—7%e Colonies and 
India, London. 


Jules Simon on Youthful Crime.—The eminent French states- 
man and philosopher, M. Jules Simon, contributes to French 
journalism some interesting views on the increase of crime, espe- 
cially that of larceny, among young men. This eminent French- 
man does but confirm the statements made, both in Europe and 
America, to the effect that there is an appalling increase of crimes 
of dishonesty among boys and youths, on both sides of the At- 
lantic. M. Jules Simon thinks that one potent cause of the in- 
crease of crime is the peculiar fact that many find it more com- 
fortable to be criminal than to be honest, especially in straitened 
and hard times. There are more places in the world where a 
criminal can find a fairly comfortable and happy dwelling-place, 
than there are for the good and honest who happen to be in need 
and poverty. Marivaux, the French dramatist, tells us of a 
young girl who wanted to gain admission into a house of refuge, 
and she thought she would be more likely to be admitted if she 
assured the matron that she had always been an honest and good 
girl. “‘Why, Miss,” was the reply, “you are innocent! we can 
do nothing for you at present. Call again.” 

Regular criminals may be more interesting, but surely those 
who struggle with poverty are more needy. When a person is 
sentenced to an imprisonment there are always reasons to believe 
that his morality may be quite equal to that of others who have 
never been found out. In fact his crime may have been moved 
by even a higher sentiment than that of those who were quite as 
bad as he, but have not been found out. But his condition is 
changed from the very hour when his sentence is given. And 
even his moral nature is changed. He finds himself an outcast, 
and a consciousness of his abasement lowers his thoughts and 
hopes of himself. Usually his whole being is blighted. He loses 
light, and his will-power is broken. If he should be capable of a 
strong determination to do well in the future, and has the will- 
power to carry out the determination, then, of course, he comes 
forth from his prison a superior and a stronger man. But such 
instances are rare. The sentenced man is usually aslave. He 
is deprived and defrauded of his humanity. His perception of 
right is clouded or erased. 

In order to arrest crime, M. Jules Simon maintains that we 
must begin before crime has been committed and punished. It 
must be done in the nurture, training, and instruction of youth. 
For this purpose, he says, God and Nature have given us a trinity 
of good influences—three patrons of* youth: The Priest, the 
Teacher, and the Mother. The Priest speaks in the name of 
God, the Teacher in the name of Reason, and the Mother in the 
name of Nature. 


The Young Man in Business.—Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Fourna/, takes up the subject of success in life, 
for ventilation in the pages of Zhe Cosmopolitan, New York. 
Taking New York City as a fair example, he pronounces the op- 
portunities greater than the capabilities. Statistics show that the 
majority of young men under thirty years old are receiving less 
than thirty dollars a week, while positions of trust are constantly 
going begging for the right kind of young men to fill them. 

In fact, he says, the average young man in business to-day is 
nothing more or less than a mere plodder, does what he is told to 
do, is faithful and punctual in the performance of his duties, con- 
siders himself hard-worked and underpaid, and wonders why his 
employer doesn’t recognize his value. Such a man is a mere 
automaton. Let him die, and his position can be filledin twenty- 
four hours. The art of inspiring confidence in an employer lies 
in making more of a position than has ever been made before. 
The young man who shows a knowledge of his business com 
mands the attention of his chief at once. 


The Spirit of the Orient.—Paradoxical as it is, the traveller in 
the Eastis impressed by a sense of curious unreality of the scenes 
around him and of their immutability. There are cities which 
are older than written history, and temples that were ancient when 
western Europe was still inhabited by painted savages. The peo- 
ple are even less changed than the countries they inhabit. The 
fertile vale of Siddim has been replaced by the Dead Sea, and the 
delta of the Nile has pressed forward into the bosom of the Med- 
iterranean; but the patriarch still sits at the door of his tent 
on the plain of Mamre, and the Egyptian cultivates his Nile- 
green soil in the manner practised by the subjects of the Pharaohs. 

All this is to be looked for in a condition of the Oriental mind. 
There is everywhere a conspicuous want of individuality. Man, 
from a Western point, has not attained to clear self-consciousness. 
A recent writer says: “If we take through the earth’s north tem- 
perate zone,a belt of country whose northern and southern edges 
are determined by certain limited isotherms, not more than half 
the width of the zone apart, we shall find that we have included 
in a relatively small extent of surface almost all the nations of 
note in the world, past or present. Now if we examine this belt 
and compare the different parts of it with one another we shall be 
struck by a remarkable fact. Zhe peoples inhabiting it grow 
steadily seed Sep as we go west."—The Rev. Dr. Dubbs, 
The Reformed Quarterly Review, January. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PEN PICTURE OF GOUNOD. 
MICHEL BRENET. 


HE recognized and honored chief of the French school of 
music, Gounod, had a just appreciation of his own value, 
and, also, the legitimate pride of the man who felt himself in some 
respects superior to other men. Our time knows nothing of the 
nearly extinct type of artist, as indifferent to the vanities and 
goods of the world, as to its injustice of its disdain. Old Bach 
himself, if he appeared again in our day, would find it difficult to 
shut himself up in his tranquil and laborious existence. He 
would appear in public, make trips in foreign countries, sell his 
works at a high price, 
pin to his coat all his or- 
ders, pose at least once a 
month for a photograph, 
allow himself to be inter- 
viewed every morning by 
a reporter, and put forth 
from time to time a mani- 
festo, unless he deigned 
to sign periodically the 
Jeuzlleton of some great 
newspaper. 

This sort of life had 
nothing in it displeasing 
to Gounod. He led it, 
without false glory or 
false modesty. Rather 
disposed to get out of the 
way of criticism, he never 
disguised the fact that he 
liked praise. He would 
never have been the man 
to mystify the curious, 
and to repulse reporters. 
If he had worn, instead of a fictitious crown of laurel and olive, 
the crown of a sovereign, journeys zzcognito would have had no 
charm for him, but rather those in which the prince shows him- 
self to his people in all his splendor. Gounod appeared in public 
willingly and almost everywhere, exhibiting his handsome head, 
blanched many years before his death, but always appearing 
young, because of an expression full of life, and of the elegant 
and proud way in which he carried it. At the theatre, at the 
meeting of the Society of Concerts, at the services chanted at 
Saint Gervais, at the hour-long mass at Saint Augustine, people 
looked at him much, and he was not ignorant of it. He liked to 
hear them whisper: “That is Gounod,” and to have all eyes and 
opera-glasses turned on him. Whenever he took up his pen, or 
spoke, he knew that he was not looked down on by forty cen- 
turies, but up to by a host of admirers. As a Christian, he lived 
under the eye of God; as an artist, he lived under the eye of the 
crowd. If his faith taught him not to fear the one, he knew how 
to endure the other without weariness or displeasure. To escape 
from the crowd by a distant and mysterious flight, like that of his 
friend Saint-Saéns to the Canary Islands, never entered his head. 

As a natural consequence, accustomed to crowns of roses, he 
wanted them without thorns. Criticism was bitter to him, al- 
though he thought he could extract its sting by proclaiming its in- 
anity. Like many great men, he nurtured those tenacious hatreds 
which have a secret source in some old wound, those blunt grudges 
between brothers in arms, jealous, despite themselves, of a victory 
won by a foreigner, of an influence acquired by other methods 
than theirown. As the father of Gounodsm, the reign of which, 
as a school of art, had been short, he could not subscribe to 
Wagnerism, established more slowly, but more deeply rooted and 
more universally propagated. His likings equalled or surpassed 
his dislikes in vehemence: the one preserved the other. In burn- 
ing incense before Mozart, he hoped that its smoke would tarnish 
the halo round the head of Wagner. His worship of Mozart was 
also a protest. One of his first portraits represented him at the 
piano, with the score of “Don Giovanni” on the music-rest ; one of 
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his latest depicted him clasping to his breast a big volume, on 
the binding of which, on the side toward the spectator, was the 
same title. 
Mozart,” was a dithyramb, the outcome of a very sincere love for 
the great German composer, but, at the same time, written for 
the purpose of depreciating Wagner. 

Gounod wrote easily, and was not at all backward in expressing 
publicly his opinions on art. 
vacity of a poet, who feels, but does not always reflect. 


The little book of his last years, ‘‘Don Giovanni and 


He wrote always with the vi- 
Whether 
these opinions were solemnly set forth in a letter meant to be 
published, in an article, in a book, or only uttered in a conversa- 
tion immediately made public, his slightest judgments were col- 
lected, listened to, accepted by all those who had been conquered 
by admiration of his music; to discuss them seemed scarcely per- 
missible; a faithful press scattered them broadcast; and zealous 
commentators added glosses. There were some who tried to 
start a campaign in favor of the election of Gounod to the French 
Academy. The bird perished in the egg, and the master became 
thereby neither greater nor smaller. It was the illustrious musi- 
cian, not the writer, of whom they tried to make a candidate; for 
in literature his tities were slight. He had neither the truly 
“academic” correctness and elegance of Halévy, nor the caustic 
poetical rapture and powerful originality of Berlioz. 

Gounod was especially interesting when talking about himself, 
and when, absorbed in his personal antipathies or inclinations, 
he made a clean breast of what he had in his mind. As a writer, 
he liked words spoken for effect, words underlined, in italics, 
which catch the eye of the reader. 
definitions. 


He was especially fond of 
In writing, he sought for them and placed them, 
whether just or odd, in his discourse, after the manner of shakes 
which have a striking effect in a singer’s strains, and suggest the 
place for applause. He said: “Attention is honesty of the intel- 
lect.” He called the “sophisms” of criticism “bastards whose 
father is prejudice.” 

Tne great musician that France has lost, will long remain pop- 
ular through his dramatic works. Before Bayreuth was invented, 
the story goes that excursion-trains took the inhabitants of the 
suburbs of Frankfort or Leipsic to performances of Gounod’s 
“Faust” given in those towns. 
to German patriots. 


This was the cause of much regret 
They foresaw that the charm of the music 
would cause the mutilations and travesty of the poem in Gounod's 
work to be overlooked ; that people would become accustomed to 
recognize the immortal types of Goethe, only through the deceiv- 
ing mirror of the opera, and that, in the end, in many countries 
and for many persons, the author of ‘‘ Faust” would be no longer 
Goethe, but Gounod. In France, we have nearly reached that 
point. For thirty years past, the public has been so accustomed 
to joining together these two names, that when any one speaks 
of Faust, the majority of hearers think immediately of Gounod. 
To become acquainted with the “ Faust” of Goethe, one must be a 
lettered man, or at least a man who has the time to read it. To 
become acquainted with the “ Faust” of Gounod, it suffices to have 
some taste for music.—Le Correspondant, Paris, December. 


HOW TO BUILD UP A MAGAZINE. 


HAT famous periodical, the Revue des Deux Mondes, has 
long been a power in the literary world. Yet, it started 

from very humble beginnings and, after an existence of more 
than two years, was at the point of death. Its first number was 
issued on the rst of January, 1863, in a far different form from 
that in which it now appears. 
tentious, its cover bearing an elaborate design by Tony Johannot. 
This displayed two female figures—a North American Indian, 
scantily clad, and holding in her hands an olive branch; 


Externally, it was decidedly pre- 


anda 
French woman, in classic attire, leaning against a pillar on which 
were inscribed the names of various illustrious men. ‘These 
figures illustrated the significance of the title, Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Internally, however, the periodical did not fulfil the 
promise of its face. Its contents were confined exclusively to 
articles on travel and geography, and these were not original, but 
mere reprints from other publications, books, and papers. No 
wonder, then, that the venture was unsuccessful. It struggled 


along for two or three years, and then, with a total subscription- 
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list of less than four-score, prepared to give up the ghost. Just 
as the supposedly last number was going to press, however, a 
crank called at the office. 
crank in these days. 


He would, at any rate, be termed a 
He was eccentric in his notions, pugnacious 
in advocating them, obstinate toa degree; all around, an uncom- 
monly hard man to get on with. His name was Frangois Buloz; 
he had recently come to Paris from Geneva, and he had some 
money to invest in business. When he entered the Revwe office 
he found every one suffering from the blues. They had just 
finished spelling the word “failure.” 

“What's the matter?” demanded the Genevese crank; “why 
don’t you make the thing a success?” 

“If you think that an easy task, try it yourself,” was the reply. 

“Very well,” responded M. Buloz, “I’m ready. What will you 
take for it?” 

“Whatever you'll give!” The concern was really worth noth- 
ing to its owners. 

“Good. I'll give you 500 francs. Is it a bargain? Very 
good! With your permission I'll take charge of the place at 
once.” And so the Buloz dynasty was founded. 

Two great changes were at once effected by M. Buloz. He 
threw Tony Johannot’s picture into the waste-basket and gave 
the Revue the severely simple cover it has ever since worn, and 
he decreed that pen and ink should take the place of shears and 
the paste-pot. He went to the University and asked the leading 
members of the faculty to write articles, and called on other emi- 
nent men on the same errand. They hesitated. 
dying, they said. 


The Revue was 
He assured them, however, that it was very 
much alive, and would soon be the foremost magazine in Europe ; 
and then he added that he was quite ready to pay good prices for 
contributions in advance of publication. Thus, he finally prevailed 
upon Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, and others to write for him; and 
their example led a host of literary aspirants to seek M. Buloz’s 
patronage. Emile de Girardin, George Sand, Prosper Mérimée, 
Alfred de Musset, were presently enrolled on his list of contribu- 
tors, and it began to look as if the Revwe were indeed to be- 
come the leading literary periodical of Europe. The cranky 
editor felt sure of it, and began to give his crankiness full play. 
Never was autocrat more arrogant. To some of the best writers 
in France he said: ‘Perhaps I'll print your article—if I find it 
good enough! But I'll pay you nothing—not a sou. Surely you 
will be amply repaid by the honor of having your name appear in 
my Revue. In future, of course, if your work merits it, I may 
pay you for subsequent articles. But not a sou for this.” Was 
there a revolt against such atyranny? On the contrary: the best 
writers of France competed with each other in their eagerness to 
write for the Revue on those terms. Thus, the magazine soon 
became what its editor had declared it would be. As for its con- 
tributors, they became immortal, and from their ranks, for thirty 
years, every man elected to the French Academy was chosen. 

Francois Buloz was the editor of this magazine in the strictest 
sense of the term. No matter who was the author of a contribu- 
tion, he went over it, page by page, line by line, changing it and 
cutting it, or adding to it ashe pleased. Thus he put a certain 
impress of his own individuality upon every page of the Revue. 
This gave the periodical a uniformity, not to say monotony, of 
style; the “ Revue des Deux Mondes color,” it has been called. 
It is told that Guizot once remonstrated with Buloz against his 
editing of copy. 

“I don’t want you to alter a word of what I write,” he said. 
“I know what I want to write much better than you do!” 

“Doubtless,” replied Buloz; ‘‘but then I know what I want to 
print much better than you do. You write what you please and 
I'll print what I please. Surely that is fair.” 

“Well,” responded Guizot, “if you don’t print my articles just 
as I write them, I'll not write any more.” 

“Very good,” was Buloz’s ultimatum, “and if I can’t print 
them as | please I won't print them at all!” 

The end of it was that Guizot went on writing and Buloz went 
on editing. Nor was the editor content with revising the manu- 
scripts. He read every line of the proof-slips, and then again 
the revised proofs, often making many emendations at this third 
reading, which, he declared, was the most careful of all. 

The old offices of the Revue were in a dingy little house in the 
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Rue Saint-Benoit. But financial prosperity soon enabled it to 
take sumptuous quarters in the Rue de 1’ Université. 
the ownership was vested in a corporation. 


Years ago 
The last general 
meeting of shareholders brought together eighty-three votes, 
representing the eighty-three shares into which the capital stock 
is divided. The shares were originally issued at 5,o00f., or 
$1,000, and are now valued at 90,ooof., or $18,000. There is a 
strict rule that no member of the corporation shall sell any of the 
stock to an outsider without the unanimous consent of his col- 
leagues, and this has served to keep it the very closest of close 
corporations. 

When Francois Buloz died, in 1877, he was succeeded by his 
son.Charles, who held just half of the capital stock, and who con- 
tinued the editorial manners and methods of his father. He was 
not only the editor, but the so/e editor. There was no associate 
or assistant or sub-editor. There was no one but himself and his 
two or three secretaries. 

As every one knows, M. Ferdinand Brunetiere has recently 
been appointed editor of the Revue. Whether he will relax the 
rigid rules of editing, remains to be seen. At all events, he isa 
very able man, and the periodical is not likely to suffer under his 
direction. 


POETRY NOT AN ART OF YOUTH. 
RENE Dovumic. 


EOPLE constantly said to me, when I was young, that 

poetry was an art of youth. “Make haste,” they kept re- 
peating, “to love the poets, to be a poet, for the years fly fast, 
and each of them will take you further from the enchanted source 
of poetry.” I heard that so often, that I ended by believing it. 
To be a poet, in truth, I did not make haste. In regard toa 
composition in Latin verse on Milo of Crotona and his famous 
accident, my professor, M. Merlet, certified that “the sacred fire 
was lacking in me;” and I knew that, without that fire, writing 
poetry would be a useless trouble. I made haste, nevertheless, 
to love, to adore the poets. In doing that, Ilostmy youth. I lost, 
especially, many hours of study which I might have employed in 
gaining diplomas, and many hours of recreation in which I 
would have done better to play leap-frog with my school-fellows. 
On leaving college, it was still to the poets that Igave my heart, 
as 1 thought. I was twenty years old. 
lieved, for poetry. 


It was the age, as I be- 
I recited poems while walking in the alleys 
of the Luxembourg: I recited them also to my neighbors at din- 
ner, to my friends, to the young girls who deigned to smile on 
me. Soon the French poets did not suffice for me; my soul 
longed for foreign poets, and I satisfied its longings with produc- 
tions of all nations. At that time, I was in a state of exaltation 
over Rossetti, over Lenau, over even a Chinese poet, of some 
passages of whom I was promised a translation. 
was not sufficient for me. 


Soon even that 
I had next an impression that poetry 
was yet to be born, that rhyme, rhythm, and all such things de- 
served to be employed in a new art. I proclaimed the rules of 
that art; I constituted myself the legislator of a Parnassus with 
walls so steep and perched so high on the clouds that no one, 
happily, had the temptation to scale the walls in order to submit 
to my laws. 

A day came at last when I perceived that all my efforts had 
been invain. I saw that I had been in a state of exaltation about 
poets and poetry, but that in reality I had never loved them. 
What had I liked in them? Perhaps my own exalted state of 
mind, perhaps their strangeness of ideas or form. Of poets and 
poetry, however, I had never had any sincere need. The pure 
beauty of an image or a rhythm had never given me the thrill of 
pleasure which I derived from, for example, a romance or the 
subtlety of a philosophical system. 

I had been deceived’ by those who had taught me that poetry is 
an art of youth; for there is no art which suits young people less. 
The years which were to separate me from poetry have brought 
it near to me. Young persons believe in ideas, in facts; they 
read Fichte (or rather they repeat innumerable times the name 
of this philosopher, who ended by being naught but a poet) ; 
they believe in the reality of the world which is in movement be- 
fore their eyes. What would they do with poetry? The intrigue 
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of anovel, the novelty of a paradox, unexpected information—all 
these suffice to occupy them, without taking into account their per- 
sonal ambitions, their little embarrassments ef love or money. 
They think, they act, they live; poetry cannot touch them. To 
derive happiness from the harmony of a beautiful phrase, you 
must first be withdrawn from a thousand things which attract 
you more, you must have lived until you become a little weary of 
life. As long as you take real interest in the reading of a news- 
paper, I do not believe that you can feel the consoling sweetness 
which the language of poets imparts to the soul. Little by little 
you perceive that the most important affairs are without impor- 
tance; the newest thoughts appear old, and beneath the ideas is 
revealed the splendor of images and rhythms. 

Poetry is not an art of youth. Of all the arts, it is that one 
which appears in us the last. Poets have need to grow old. If 
two or three poets have produced in early life real poetry, how 
many have had to wait years before the enchanted stream issued 
from their pens! Victor Hugo, Musset—it was age which made 
them poets. In earlier productions they showed ease in pouring 
forth strophes and the ardor of passion; but there is much more 
genuine poetry in their later works.—Revue Bleue, Paris, De- 
cember 30. 


COQUELIN AND HADING. 


REPORTER of Zhe New York Sun has interviewed M. 
Coquelin. His favorite part is Mascarz//e in Moliére’s 
“Precieuses Ridicules,”—a play which “recorded a moment of 
history.” Atthe time of the Revolution, court ladies and men 
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used grand terms and treated each other with a great deal of 
solemn courtesy. By his little comedy, Moliére put an end to 
this nonsense. M. Coquelin’s success lies in plays as a whole 
tather than in parts. He does not believe an actor should lose 
himself in his part, or, more correctly, lose his part in himself, by 
being carried away by emotion. An actor should retain control 
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of himself. French audiences are warmer, more exuberant than 
American. An important factor in the feeling of an audience for 
a play is the state of outside affairs. Now, the times are hard. 
People, accordingly, want to laugh. They think they need to be 
brightened when they go to the theatre. 
say that “ Thermidor” is too dark a play. That isn’t true. It is 
beautiful. But they want something brighter. 
a great admirer of Ada Rehan. He has not seen Jefferson, but 
is anxious to see him in “Rip Van Winkle” and in “ The Rivals.” 

Jane Hading, in response to questions put by a New York 
reporter, said that her favorite part is ‘‘La Dame aux Camelias.” 
Mme. Hading believes that an actor must lose himself in his part, 
and differs from the view of M. Coquelin, who holds that an actor 
must always retain the consciousness that he is playing a part, and 


For that reason many 


M. Coquelin is 


look on at the work he is doing as if it were another person's. 
Mme. Hading is a great admirer of Ellen Terry, who seems to 
her to be most successful in the part of O/7vza. Mme. Hading 
prefers New York and Chicago audiences to any other in America. 


HENRY IRVING’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Cr Christmas Eve at midnight, a small company of men 

was assembled ina quiet place of resort just off the Strand, 
London. One of the company was Henry Irving. Several per- 
sons present had told stories appropriate to the season, some of 
them being tales of hardship endured by the tellers, actors by 
profession, at Christmas times in former years. By and by Irving, 
who had so far been silent, though listening with deep attention 
to what had been said, took his turn. And this is what he told: 

“The recollection uppermost in my mind just now, while you 
boys have been talking about tramping and winter roads and all 
that, is of a certain Christmas dinner at which I was present. I 
wonder whether any of you remember a poor fellow, long since 
dead— Joe Robins—who played small parts in London and outside 
it, and who made the one big mistake of his life when he entered 
the profession. Joe had been in the men’s underwear business, 
and was doing well, when an amateur performance for a charita- 
ble object was organized, and he was cast for the part of the 
clown in a burlesque of ‘Guy Fawkes.’ Joe belonged to one of 
the Bohemian clubs, and on the night of the show his friends 
among the actors and journalists attended in a body to give him 
a ‘send-off.’ He played that part capitally, and the mischief 
might have ended there, but some one compared him to Grimaldi. 
His fate was sealed. He sold his stock, went on the stage, and 
a few months later I came upon him playing general utility on a 
small salary in a small theatre in Manchester. One relic of his 
happy days still remained to him. He had retained shirts, col- 
lars, and underwear sufficient to last him for a generation. 

“But if Joe lacked ability as an actor, he had a heart of gold. 
He would lend or give his last shilling to a friend, and piece by 
piece his stock of underwear had diminished, until only a few 
shirts and underclothes remained to him. 

“The Christmas of that year—the year in which we played to- 
gether—was perhaps the bitterest Iever knew. Joe had a part 
in the pantomime. When the men with whom he dressed took 
off their street clothes, he saw with a pang at his kind heart how 
poorly some of them were clad. One poor fellow, without an 
overcoat, shivered and shook with every breath of the wind that 
whistled through the cracked door, and as he dressed there was 
disclosed a suit of the lightest summer gauze underwear, which 
he was wearing in the depth of that dreadful winter. Poor as 
Joe was, he was determined to keep up his annual custom of giv- 
ing his comrades aChristmas dinner. Perhaps, all that remained 
of his stock of underclothing went to the pawnbroker, but that is 
neither here nor there. Joe raised the money somehow, and on 
the Christmas day was ready to meet his guests. 

“ Among the crowd that filed into the room, was his friend with 
the gauze underclothing. Joe beckoned him into an adjoining 
bedroom, and, pointing to a chair, silently walked out. On that 
chair hung a suit of underwear. It was of a comfortable scarlet 
color; it was of silk and wool; it was thick and warm, and it 
clung around the actor as if it had been built forhim. As the 
shirt fell over his head there was suffused through his frame a 
gentle, delicious glow that thrilled every fibre of his body. His 
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heart swelled almost to bursting. He seemed to be walking on 
air. He saw all things through a mist of tears. The faces 
around him, the voices in his ears, the familiar objects in his sight, 
the very snow falling gently outside the windows, seemed as the 
shadows of a dream, with but one reality—the suit of underwear.” 

“His feelings seem to have entered your heart,” said one of the 
listeners. 

“They might well do so,” replied Mr. Irving, “for I was that 
poor actor.”"— The Tribune, New York. 


Muarus Jokai, the Hungarian Novelist.—Austria-Hungary has 
been celebrating the literary jublilee of Muarus Jékai, the great 
Magyar poet, dramatist, and novelist. Jékai is said to have 
written twenty-five novels, three hundred and twenty novelettes, 
and six dramas. He has published one hundred and sixty vol- 
umes. His works are translated into various languages. 7zhe 
New York Herald gives the following interesting - details ot 
dkai’s career: Muarus J6kai is the foremost Hungarian novelist. 
The Magyars term him their Alexandre Dumas. Jdkai was born 
at Komorn, 1825. His father was an advocate, of good and 
ancient family, and a strict Calvinist. When six years old, J6kai 
wrote his first poem, and at the age of seventeen he wrote 
“Ordeal,” his first novel. The poem was printed in a Hungarian 
weekly newspaper, and the novel was awarded a prize by the 
students and professors of the Lyceum. In that same year he 
wrote ‘“‘The Hebrew Boy,” his first dramatic poem, in competing 
for a prize offered by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences for the 
best dramatic work of inherent literary value. He gained “hon- 
orable mention,” but did not carry off the prize. 

]ékai studied for the bar, and was licensed as an advocate, but 
he adopted journalism as a profession, and has been an industri- 
ous littérateur since his twentieth year. He has published nearly 
two hundred volumes of romances, many novelettes, a history 
of Hungary and several volumes of dramatic poems. He was 
editor of the famous Wochend/att in 1846. In 1848, he proclaimed 
the ‘Twelve Points of Pesth,” and in the same year, married 
Rosa Labarfaloi, the greatest of Hungarian tragediennes. In 
1849, he followed the Hungarian government to Debreczlin, where 
he edited the Aéendblitter, and was present at the capitulation 
of Villagos, August 28. To escape being made prisoner, he re 
solved on suicide, but was saved by the fortunate arrival of his 
wife from Pesth. She had converted all her jewels into gold. 
The pair found their way on foot through the Russian army, 
reached a safe hiding-place in the wood of Bukk, and at last 
reached Pesth insafety. Ten years followed, during which Hun- 
garian literature became well-nigh extinct. Almost alone, Jékai 
created a new one, and since political journalism was impractica- 
ble, betook himself to fiction. His fancy is rich and creative, his 
wit healthy, and his language elegant. Hecharacterizes men and 
events with singular force and accuracy, and makes his stories 
intensely interesting without degrading literary art. His novels 
are marked by wonderful descriptive power and riveted with pure 
and noble thoughts. J6kaiis a poet of merit, a political leader, 
a leading journalist, and was a member of Parliament. He was 
a schoolfellow of the Hungarian poet Alex Petéfi. He edits sev- 
eral newspapers; A Hon, a daily, and the Us/aésés, a humorous 
weekly, are among the number. J6kai is a Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Hungary and an honorary member of the 
International Literary Congress, elected at the session held last 
year in London. 


The Abuses of Advertisement.—The Society for checking the 
abuses of public advertising is now fairly in the saddle. It has 
its agent in the Press. No. 1 of A Beautiful World has seen 
the light. The Society’s main object is to prevent the spread of 
ugliness by checking the abuse of the public poster. It is to be 
kept out of the green fields and country lanes, and from the banks 
of rivers by whose falls melodious birds sing madrigals. A 
Beautiful World, on the other hand, is to promote the spread of 
beauty by showing us where its possibilities lie in our public life. 
The two together are complementary of each other as parts of a 
perfect whole. The new magazine begins well. On its first 
page Mr. Alfred Austin asks at some length, in the metrical 
manner— 

“Ts nothing sacred then? nor grove, nor mead, 
Nor silent pool, nor solitary lane?” 


The Society asks for public aid “in sweeping the painted boards 
from the meadows, in unfastening the enamelled plates from the 
gables, in reducing the chaos of the railway stations to some sort 
of order, and in keeping hoardings within rational limits of size.” 
It will, in due time, seek legislative aid; and its “legal sub-com- 
mittee” has already prepared a draft bill which is as searching as 
schemes waiting for introduction to Parliament are apt to be. 
Meantime, hotel proprietors, greengrocers, railway directors, 
and, for some mysterious reason, “oilmen” are to be reasoned 
with by members of the Society in their private capacity. The 
endeavor to use this method with the United Bill Stickers’ Asso- 
ciation has not been altogether successful The bill-stickers are, 
at present, decidedly impenitent, and they scout the notion that 
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the attempt to “harass a legitimate and useful business” can be 
consistent with the Society's expressed desire “to live in peace 
with all men.” —7he Dazly News, London. 


An Anarchical Drama.—Considering how much the good peo- 
ple of Paris are at present stirred up about Anarchists and their 
bombs, it causes some surprise to learn the nature of a drama 
just produced at one of the theatres of the French capital. The 
drama, entitled “‘The Enemy of the People,” by Henrik Ibsen, 
the Norwegian author, is described by a competent critic, Victor 
Fournel, in the Correspondant, Paris. Contrary to all the other 
dramatic productions of Ibsen, the present one has the merit of 
being perfectly lucid, both the conception and unfolding being as 
clear as pure water. The hero, Doctor Stockmann, sacrifices his 
position and his bread to his scientific honesty, being turned out 
of office by his brother, a public functionary, for having preferred 
the health of the sick to the interests of the town, which is a 
watering-place, and of the establishment of which the doctor is 
the head. 3ecause he did not wish to trifle with his probity, 
and sacrifice the life of his patients to the rapacity of his fellow- 
citizens, he is declared an ‘‘enemy of the people” at a public 
meeting. In none of his plays has Ibsen declared so boldly his 
Anarchical and individualist themes—the sovereign right of per- 
sonal conscience, the strength of isolation, the duty of revolt 
against general laws. The most powerful person is he who 
stands apart from his fellow-men, and advocates his own ideas. 
The majority is always wrong. Universal suffrage is an injustice 
and acheat. These are the notions which Ibsen here insists on. 
Some people in the house, possessed of the devil, cried, “ Hur- 
rah for Anarchy!” ‘These persons, however, did not perceive 
that the Anarchy of Ibsen is of a special nature, despising every 
one who takes orders from another, putting the people in the 
same bag as public officers, and maintaining that every culti- 
vated mind is the sole legitimate source of independent power. 
At least, it is a very aristocratic Anarchy. 


The Letters of Junius.—An event of the first magnitude, says 
The St. Fames Gazette, London, is about to take place. Lord 
Beaconsfield said that there were only two really burning ques- 
tions: Who wrote the Letters of Junius? and Who was the Man in 
the Iron Mask? The former of the two has at length been satisfac- - 
torily cleared up; and the proofs, based on recently discovered 
documents, will be published in a volume to be issued shortly by a 
great old firm, whose name will be a guarantee of the genuineness 
of the discovery. The public will, of course, guess that this has 
been made through the mass of manuscripts of Sir Philip 
Francis, which came into the market some months back. In 
fact, it is said, the new matter discovered leaves no doubt 
whatever that Francis was the author of the famous letters. A 
grandson of Sir Philip is said to be still alive, and to have been 
a judge in Australia. The little clique of literary Australians 
assert that he is in some way connected with the book, and are 
very jubilant at the prospect of Australia once more coming as 
prominently before English readers as she did a few years since. 
The first of the letters of Junius appeared more than a century 
ago, on January 21,1769. They were published at intervals from 
1769 to 1772, when they were collected by Woodfall and revised 
by their author, whose name not even the publisher ever knew. 
They were attributed to Sir Philip Francis, Warren Hastings’ 
most bitter enemy; to Lord George Germaine (Sackville), who 
was dismissed the army for cowardice at Mindon, and as Minister 
was responsible for the repressive measures against the American 
colonists; to Lord Temple; to the great Burke himself; and, at 
least, six or seven others. There are probably few of our readers 
who are not acquainted with Macaulay’s summing-up to prove 
that Sir Philip Francis was Junius: “The external evidence is, 
we think, such as would support a verdict in a civil, nay,in a 
criminal, proceeding. The handwriting of Junius is the very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. As to the 
position, pursuits, and connections of Junius, there are five 
marks, all of which ought to be found in Junius. They are all 
five found in Francis. We do not believe that more than two of 
them can be found in any other person whatever.” In dedicating 
his collected letters to the English people, their writer said, “I 
am the sole depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish with 
me.” John Wilkes, writing to Junius in 1771, called it “the 
most important secret of our times.” And so it has remained for 
acentury anda quarter. But it is soon to be a secret no longer. 


The Transmission of Learning through the University.—If 
we look upon universities as institutions which are to maintain 
and guide the spirit which leads to the transmission of learning ; 
if we expect from them accomplishments comparable to that 
of the Church in caring for religion, or of the State in guarding 
civil liberty, certain very grave responsibilities are seen to rest 
upon them. Their first duty is to provide all classes of men with 
a large share of those impulses and understandings which have 
controlled human progress. Their function is, so far as in them 
lies, to see that none go forth to the directing work of the world 
without some guiding sense of those motives which have inspired 
civilization,—Prof. NV. S. Shaler, The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
January. 
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ART NOTES. 


A MEDAL of Count Leo Tolstoi which has just been struck at Geneva 
promises to take a high place in contemporary art, as much from its excel- 
lent qualities as from the few copies which the Genevese Mint proposes to 
issue. Mr. George Hantz, the medallist to whom the work has been en- 
trusted, has boldly grappled with his subject, and presented a full-face 
bust of the Russian novelist, whose powerful head and strongly marked 
features have been admirably seized by the artist and successfully por- 
trayed. The reverse of the medal is of almost too Spartan simplicity, for it 
records only a few of the most important of Tolstoi’s writings; but the de- 
signer may have thought, and with good reason, that any allegorical design 
ran the risk of being either commonplace or inappropriate. Numismatic 
art has fallen to a low ebb in Great Britain; but the same may have been 
said of Switzerland at any time during the past thirty years. Yet when 
least expected, a Swiss artist suddenly shows that his art is not dead, but is 
capable of producing a real chef-d’euvre. Let us hope that for England a 
similar fate is in store. 


M. EDOUARD Rop draws attention to the predominance in current French 
caricature of repellant types. The progress of art, he shows, has been from 
clumsy fun, through delicate raillery, to the pitiless sarcasm and delight in 
human brutality, which mark the style of Forain and his imitators. And 
the magazines and recent plays have also evinced similar tendencies. 
“People wallow in all sorts of baseness,” he says, “and laugh at it; they 
appear to be well pleased to wallow in it and to laugh at it, and they seem 
to say, ‘ What a fine thing it is that men are horrible, and what should we 
have to amuse ourselves with if they were not!’’’ M. Rod fears that “these 
terrible engravings, with their terrible explanations, awaken in them, al- 
most before they know it, dormant instincts long held in check by civiliza- 
tion, but to which it suddenly becomes proper to give full rein—a legacy of 
ancient savagery, a survival of primitive ferocity.” 


A PORTRAIT of Madame Récamier in white marble, by Chinard, was sold 
in Paris the other day for 14,350 francs. 


In Crete a hoard of Mycenzan vases has been found in a grotto near Ka- 
marais on MountIda. They resemble some vases of the Island of Thera, 
and especially some lately found in Egypt. 


ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI, in his new volume of ‘“ Anton Notensquet- 
scher,” relates the tragic story of the composer who sent a new MS. piece 
to five eminent critics, in each case with a different title—‘‘ Romeo,” “ Bis- 
“marck,” “*Columbus,”’ “ Prometheus,’’ etc. Each of the critics recognized 
in the piece definite allusions to prominent events in the life of the supposed 
hero. 


SINCE the death of Tschaikowsky, the Russian composer, the journalsand 
writers of that country have proposed the establishment of a Russian “ Pan- 
theon of Art, Literature, and Science.” It is proposed to place the busts of 
all Russians who have done great services to their country in this Pantheon. 
The project meets with general favor. It is still uncertain whether the 
temple will be built in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Many advocates favor the 
latter as the more ancient and the more Russian city. 


LONDON is talking about the adoption of an interesting winter fad, which 
has been popular for several seasons in Brussels and which New York might 
also copy. All the sculptors of the city were invited to spend two or three 
days creating snow statues and groups in one of the public parks, and then 
the public was invited to view the collection upon the payment of a small 
fee for the benefit of the poor. 


SOME time agoan Italian nobleman, Prince Barberini Colonna di Sciarra, 
succeeded, in defiance of Italian law, in removing his valuable collection of 
old paintings out of Italy. They were taken to Paris and there sold by pub- 
lic auction. Thereupon the Italian Government commenced proceedings in 
the French Courts, with a view to securing the return of the pictures. The 
case has dragged on forsome time, but it has now been finally settled by the 
Appeal Court, which has decided in favor of the Prince, on the ground that 
the legislation in question was of an exceptional character, and was pro- 
fessedly hostile to foreign nations, who are not bound in any way to assist 
in enforcing it. 

FROM Paris comes the news that space has just been found in the Louvre 
for a collection of drawings by old German masters, among whom Diirer, 
Hans Baldung, and Cranach are well represented. It is also said that the 
Italian colony in Paris has contributed a thousand francs to the fund which 
is being raised by the inhabitants of Magenta for the erection of a statue in 
marble or bronze to the late Marshal MacMahon, who bore the title of Duke 
of Magenta. 

PROF. HENRY DRISLER, after a service of fifty years, has resigned as Dean 
of the School of Arts, Columbia College. The resignation is to take effect 
on July 1. Professor Drisler was graduated from Columbia College in 
1839, and in 1843 he returned{o the college as a tutor. In two years he 
gained the position of Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin. When Dr. 
Charles Anthon died, in 1867, Professor Drisler succeeded to the position 
held by Dr. Anthon as head of the Greek department. In 1864 Columbia 
conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him, and Harvard College added the 
same degree when the 2soth anniversary of the founding of that institution 
was celebrated. Prof. Drisler’s literary work is wellknown. At present he 
is busy in editing Harper’s Classical Series. When Bishop Hopkins wrote 
his “* Defence of Negro Slavery in the South,’’ Professor Drisler replied to it. 
Professor Drisler edited Liddell and Scott’s Greek Dictionary, and after- 
ward revised the entire work. He made important changes, which placed 
the book in the positionit holdsto-day. Johnson’s Encyclopedia and 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary also owe much of their reputation to Professor 
Drisler’s work upon them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


POCKETBOOKS.—The Oxford University Press has sent us, says 7he Lon- 
don Spectator, two Miniature Bibles, of which the smallest is not too big for 
a capacious waistcoat-pocket ; while the larger one would hardly be found 
at all obtrusively evident in an ordinary morning-coat-pocket. 
mens of exquisite workmanship they are curious enough. For reading 
purposes they can hardly be recommended, except for the use of unusually 
strong and clear sight. The smaller of the two would probably bring on 
some ophthalmic attack before the reader had got to the end of Genesis. 
The larger might possibly be perused up to the end of the Pentateuch with- 
out injury, if taken in moderately restricted quantities, with rests between. 
But both Bibles are wonderful feats in typography. 


As speci- 


IT would seem that the two editors of Mr. Astor’s Pall Mall Gazette have 
accepted their post more or less for the love of it. One of them, Sir Douglas 
Straight, had a large and lucrative practice at the criminal bar in London 
until appointed a judge in India. He is now retired from the Indian Civil 
Service with a pension of $10,000 a year and atitle. The other editor, Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, is a younger brother of the Duke of Abercorn. Lord 
Frederick represented Manchester for a short time in Parliament, and served 
for several years in thé diplomatic service, from which he resigned after 
spending twelve months in Buenos Ayres. 


THE new French review, La Revue de Paris, announced some weeks ago, 
will appear on the rst of February, says the London Atheneum. Although 
a fortnightly review, of the external type of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
some respects the Revue de Paris will be more akinto the great English 
monthlies. There will be no chronicle of art, literature, music, the drama, 
contributed by an established staff; but on all questions of the hour the 
Revue de 
most capable of treating them. It will have no definite bias, religious or 
political. The names of Prince Henri d’Orléans, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. Godefroy Cavaignac are a guarantee of its political independence. 
Historical articles are promised, for the forthcoming numbers, from the pens 
of MM. Sorel, Gaston Paris, Jusserand, A. Vandal, etc. M. Sully Prud- 
homme will write on Pascal’s method, M. Pierre Loti on Loyola, Arvéde 
Barine will discuss the ethics of Ibsen, M. Emile Faguet the talent of M. 
Brunetiére, M. Jules Lemaitre “ La Chanson au XIX. Siécle.”” M. Jules Simon 
will contribute his souvenzrs of M. Ernest Renan, while the review has secured 
an unpublished chapter of M. Ernest Renan’s on Philo of Alexandria. It is 
not less fortunate in fiction. It will open with a novel by M. Anatole France 
(““Scrupules de Femmes”’), to be followed by “ Deux Jeunes Filles” by M. 
Ludovic Halevy, and “ Idylle Tragique”’ by M. Paul Bourget. Gyp will 
contribute ‘“‘ Le Mariage de Chiffon,’’ Alphonse Daudet ‘“‘ Quinze Ans de Ma- 
riage.’’ The younger novelists, MM. Paul Marguerite, Paul Hervieu, Mar- 
cel Prévost, Maurice Barrés, and J. Ricard, will also be represented. We be- 
lieve itis an open secret that the editorship will be shared by MM. Louis 
Gauderax and James Darmesteter, and that the well-known publisher M. 
Paul Calmann Lévy is the principal shareholder. 


‘arts will address itself directly tothe writers, French or foreign, 


JONAS LIE’s “ Niobe”’ is declared the ‘‘ book of the year”’ in the literature 
of Northern Europe. Itis astory of acountry doctor’s family, with enough 
of horrible human nature in it to satisfy a cultivated Ibsen taste—for the 
three children born to the respectable doctor and his wife lead unenviable 
lives, and are finally destroyed by their mother, who dies by her own hand. 
Lie recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday with a due amount of popular 
homage in Norway, his native land. 


THE copyright royalties on the late Guy de Maupassant’s books will, it is 
estimated, yield about $6,000 a year; last year they produced $8,oco. De 
Maupassant’s heir isaniece. She is keeping all his MSS. and notebooks. 

Pp ping 


A HISTORY of the Czarevitch’s travels is now being published. It is a 
large work in several volumes, and is appearing in Russian, German, French, 
and English editions. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY has communicated to the press a statement which dis- 
poses of the charge of plagiarism brought againt the Duke of Argyll by Mr. 
Bain. After Mr. Murray’s explicit declaration, what looked suspiciously 
like plagiarism becomes a coincidence so remarkable as seldom to be paral- 
leled in literature. In his vindication of the Duke, Mr. Murray mentions 
two significant facts: (1) That the Duke has never seen Mr. Bain’s book. (2) 
Before Mr. Bain’s book was published, in June, 1892, about one-half of the 


Duke’s book, including, of course, a large number of the incriminated pas- 
sages, was actually in print, or in the printer’s hands. The greater part of 
the remainder of the MS. was completed by the same time. 
have been communicated to Mr. Bain, who is in India. 


These facts 

AN interesting volume sold in London recently is the Caxton Memorial 
Bible, designed on the occasion of the Caxton Exhibition held in 1877, in 
commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
the art of printing into England. The book was printed at the Oxford 
University Press, only a hundred copies being issued. It bears on its title 
the statement that it was ‘wholly printed and bound in twelve hours on this 
30th day of June, 1877, for the Caxton celebration.” 


ZOLA says:that ideas only come to him when, pen in hand, he is writing 
that he could never evolve a single idea by sitting still in his chair and 
thinking. 


LATELY, the works of Ludwig Holberg were republished in Copenhagen. 
Shortly after came a letter from a London publisher addressed to Holberg, 
requesting the use of some of the plates of his works. The enterprising 
London publisher has not as yet received an answer, owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that Holberg died in 1754. 
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LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY. 


OW has it happened, every one will be inclined to ask, that 
we have had to wait until the close of the year 1893 for a 
Life of Dean Stanley, who died in 1881? The materials were 
ample, there was nothing to conceal, there were no susceptibili- 
ties to consult. It appears that three gentlemen in succession 
tried their hands at what may be supposed the fascinating un- 
dertaking, of writing the Life of the Dean. One of these, Mr. 
Theodore Walrond, died. Sir George Grove and Dr. Bradley, 
the present Dean of Westminster, found their time engrossed by 
other occupations. Dean Bradley, after doing a good deal of the 
work, handed it over to Mr. Rowland E. Prothero.* It is, per- 
haps, quite as well that Dr. Bradley found it necessary to transfer 
the work to another hand, since what he wrote has been “ boiled 
down” to fill the half of the first volume, and, if he had continued 
on the same scale, the entire biography would have filled six large 
volumes. 

It was impossible for a Life of Stanley to be other than pleasant 
reading. His personal charm was never contested; and some of 
the most agreeable things in the book are the evidences of the 
way in which it worked upon such an uncompromising with- 
stander of his ecclesiastical tendencies as Dr. Pusey. This per- 
sonal charm, moreover, was not, as it sometimes is, wasted on 
mean or monotonous surroundings. Well born, always in suffi- 
ciently affluent circumstances, of an extraordinary precocity in 
talent which was not the precursor of later barrenness, with the 
faculty of recommending himself to, as well as deserving, patron- 
age, extremely fond of society for a man also so fond of study, 
able to indulge constantly in foreign travel and see the best 
people and the most attractive places, a prominent man in his 
University at a stirring time, a dignitary of the two most inter- 
esting churches in England, an intimate friend and frofégé of the 
highest-placed persons in Great Britain, and perfectly unaffected 
with, and amiable to, everybody—it could not be but that Stanley 
should live a life unusually full, varied, and interesting. 

At home, at Rugby, at Oxford, at Canterbury, at Oxford again, 
and finally at Westminster, he was always “in the thick of it.” 
Although his tastes and sympathies had some strange and almost 
unparalleled gaps, he made up for this by the variety and adapta- 
bility of the rest. He did not care for food or drink (it is true the 
poor man was almost entirely destitute of taste and smell), for 
scenery, for the arts, for Latin verses, orforsport. His one ruling 
passion, however, the love of human society, whether in the com- 
pany of actual human persons or as exhibited in books, as affected 
by religion, as displaying itself in history, or in other ways, was 
obviously a Protean kind of affection which could supply the 
place of a good many others. Indeed, there is evidence in this 
book that Stanley could even take an interest in a picture when 
it represented a subject in which he took interest, and in a building 
or a landscape when something had happened there. 

After discussing at some length Dean Stanley's imagination, the 
London Sfectator comes to the conclusion that it was historical 
rather than poetical: ‘“‘His mind was rich in picturesque associa- 
tions, and therefore a good deal of his tenderness and pathos was 
in some sense borrowed from the minds of those who had first 
felt that tenderness and had poured it forth on historic sites and 
in the drawing of great historic scenes. But was that a defect of 
a quality, or itself agreat quality? Perhapsitwas both. Itwasa 
defect perhaps that his sensibility was not so deep when there 
was no great scene to which to attach it; but it was a great qual- 
ity that he could feel ¢Arough his power of vision so much more 
keenly than other people could feel through theirs—that he was 
able to a large extent to incorporate the feelings of the greatest 
characters in human history in his own private experience. A 
great poet’s imagination interprets other men’s feelings by his 
own.” 

How completely his winning qualities could ingratiate him with 
high personages, and override sticklers for etiquette, is shown by 
a letter in the book from the Queen. She invariably, if we mis- 


*“ The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.” By Row- 
land E. Prothero. 2vols. London: Murray. 
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take not, addresses even Prime Ministers in the thirdperson. Yer 
here is the letter she wrote to Dean Stanley on the occasion of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death : 

““OsBorneE, April 21, 1881. 

“Dear DeEAN—Thank you very much for your sympathy in the 
loss of my dear, great friend, whose death on Tuesday last com- 
pletely overwhelmed me. 

““His devotion and kindness to me, his wise counsels, his great 
gentleness combined with firmness, his one thought of the honor 
and glory of the country, and his unswerving loyalty to the 
Throne, make the death of my dear Lord Beaconsfield a national 
calamity. My grief is great and lasting. 

“IT know he would wish to rest with the wife he loved so well, 
and not in Westminster Abbey, where, however, I am anxious 
that a monument should be erected to his memory. 

“Victoria, R. I.” 

Stanley strongly resembled Lord Houghton in his unwearied 
zest for sight-seeing and his delight in forming new acquain- 
tances. In his delightful letters, here printed, are many entertain- 
ing accounts of what he saw and heard. In 1866 he had an audi- 
ence with Pope Pius [X., of whom he gives this account: 

“He spoke also of Oxford, and described, on the name being 
mentioned to him, Faber. I do not think any of the other Oxford 
names were familiar to him. I mentioned Samuel Wilberforce, 
the Bishop. But he only said, ‘Ah! Wilberforce! he is one of 
the Oxford Professors.’ The Bishop, on hearing of this after- 
ward, was extremely indignant, and said, ‘It shows the ignorance 
of the man.’ He finally said, ‘You know Pusey? When you 
meet him, give him this message from me—that I compare him to 
a bell, which always sounds to invite the faithful to church, and 
itself always remains outside.’” 

Stanley gives also this anecdote of Merle d’Aubigné: 

“He had an introduction to Gerbert (afterward Archbishop of 
Perpignan), who, not knowing who Merle was, enlarged to him 
on the advantages which the Church of Rome enjoyed in possess- 
ing the bones of St. Paul. ‘But,’ said Merle, ‘we pride our- 
selves on the possession and constant enjoyment of some much 
more valuable relics of St. Paul.’ ‘What. are they?’ said Ger- 
bert, with great curiosity. ‘He wrote a number of letters,’ said 
Merle, ‘and these we constantly read.’” 

In his old age, Stanley visited the United States. His visit 
lasted less than two months, and he saw hardly more than the 
North Atlantic Coast and Canada. At the end of his visit, he ex- 
presses a doubt whether he or his friend “could have carried on the 
war much longer at the rate of marching we had adopted.” This 
rate of marching is partly explained by the fact that, during most 
of the time the Dean was here, he was in charge of the late Cyrus 
W. Field, whom a pen not unfriendly to him once described as 
a “‘steam-engine in breeches.” Field’s idea of hospitality was to 
keep his guests constantly on the move, seklom taking the trou- 
ble to ascertain whether a little rest and quiet would not be more 
agreeable to them. The Dean wrote to the Queen from Boston 
that while, at a public dinner, the guests remained sitting when 
the health of the President was given, the whole audience rose to 
the toast of “‘Our Old Home” and to the music of “God Save the 
Queen.” And he adds that he was “much struck by the fact that 
there was no topic of conversation about which people here are so 
sager as details of the life of Your Majesty and the Royal 
Family.” 

Mr. Prothero, in the “ Life,” speaks of a‘“‘ virulent” attack made 
on Stanley by the London Saturday Review some thirty years 
ago, when he maintained the “Broad” theory of the English 
Church. The Revzew stands to its guns in this fashion, refusing 
to take back a word said in its columns so long ago about the 
action of Stanley : 

“If we are to excuse that action on the ground of his own sin- 
cere belief that the state of the Church would be bettered if his 
views prevailed, then it comes to this: A soldier has taken a 
commission, and by degrees reaches high rank in the garrison of 
a beleaguered city. His sympathies are with the besiegers; he 
thinks that the city would be better governed by them, that the 
inhabitants would be happier, that all things would be improved. 
What is he todo? He may, no doubt, throw up his commission, 
and either go to the enemy at once, or remain as a private“citizen, 
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taking no part in the war. He may (and some casuists would 
say he should) consider his oath of allegiance superior to every- 
thing, and fight on, choking down his private opinions, obeying 
his orders, and doing his duty with the best, if not with the cheer- 
fullest. But may he retain his post, draw his pay, enjoy free 
quarters of the best, and public honors of all but the highest, all 
the time using his command to baffle sallies, to thwart the efforts 
of more faithful commanders, to let in messengers of the enemy 
at privy doors, from time to time, nay, as far as he can and dares, 
to hand the quarter of the town (of which by an accident of its 
constitution he has uncontrolled government) over to the foe? 
If he may do this and bear any name but that of a traitor, then 
we have nothing to say against the sometime Dean of Westminster. 
If he may not—if in war, in politics, in private business and 
friendship, all men of honor would cry shame on such conduct— 
then we shall be satisfied with saying that this conduct was his.” 


WERNER VON SIEMENS. 


me the engineering world, and especially in electricity, the 
name of Siemens is one to conjure with. There were eight 
brothers, seven of whom have acquired distinction in their various 
fields. They have composed the firms of Siemens Brothers, 
Siemens & Halske, and other firms, which practically make one 
concern, and are renowned over all the world for executing, in the 
most scientific way possible, everything connected with teleg- 
raphy, such as operating land-lines, laying cables, inventing and 
manufacturing all sorts of electrical instruments, preparing the 
gutta percha, making the glass required in the business, mining 
the copper, and also as inventors and manufacturers of regenera- 
tive furnaces and the regenerative Siemens gas-burner. Read- 
ers of English books are most familiar with Sir William Siemens, 
the fourth of the brothers, who made a great improvement in 
the quality of English enginery, and was the first who compelled 
the practical Englishman to entertain a sincere respect for the 
scientific physicist. He died ten years ago, receiving the dis- 
tinction of a burial in Westminster Abbey. ‘The second brother, 
Hans, made the glass. Friedrich, the fifth, inventor of the 
Siemens burner, devotes himself to regenerative combustion. 
Charles, the sixth, is probably the greatest business-manager 
among them. Walter, the seventh, was the developer of the 
wonderful copper-mine in the Caucasus; while Otto, the eighth, 
was his successor there. 

The most interesting of all the brothers is the eldest, Dr. 
Werner von Siemens, member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
inventor of the dynamo, discoverer of electrostatic charging by 
means of a battery, author of the Siemens unit of resistance, 
earliest adherent of Faraday’s theory, and founder of the fortunes 
of the house of Siemens. 

In 1889, when Werner was nearly seventy-five, he wrote the 
“Personal Recollections ”* of his long and busy life, and an Eng- 
lish translation of these by W. C. Coupland has recently appeared. 
The mechanical perfection of the volume is worthy of the author. 
A sea-green linen binding, leaves of tinted paper so thick that 
175 of them make an inch, tastefully cut pica, superb presswork, — 
all proclaim that commercial remuneration has not been the first 
care in planning the publication. Of the translation, 7e Na- 
tzon, New York, says that its English, seldom excellent, is in 
many a place painfully awkward, quite ungrammatical, or down- 
right unintelligible. ‘‘The translator seems to be one of those 
persons who think they can improve upon English idioms, and 
reform the language on a German model.” On the other hand, 
The London Saturday Review considers the translation, “for 
the most part, well done, and the technical portions, which must 
have presented considerable difficulty, seem accurate.” 

The “Recollections” are partly in the nature of a vindication 
of the author. As he: made a great deal of money, he had his 
fair share of envy, and his competitors were not anxious to do 
him public honor or acknowledge in him any merit they could 
plausibly deny. It has been claimed that the idea of the dynamo 
did notoccur to him alone. It has been attributed also to Wheat- 


*“ Personal Recollections of Werner von Siemens.” 
Coupland. D. Appleton & Co. 


Translated by W. C. 
1893. 
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stone and to Alfred Varley. The utmost that can be said is that 
the invention was made independently and almost simultane- 
ously by all three. 

A deeply interesting portion of the volume is an account of 
the laying of the first successful deep-sea cable, laid in 1857, 
from Bona in Algeria to the island of Sardinia. 

The book, as a whole, will be most interesting to the engineer 
and to the man of science; but the reader, who may choose to 
skip all that will chiefly interest these, will find the volume one 
of the most charming publications of last year. He will be sur- 
prised to find how many exciting adventures Siemens met with. 
At the very outset of his career he found himself defending a 
fort at Kiel againstthe Danes. For this purpose he was obliged 
to recruit a force, and, having enlisted them, to persuade them 
to go out of their own territory. It is needless to say that the 
defence was conducted on scientific principles. Submarine mines, 
or torpedoes, were used. 
was no attack. 


They so scared the Danes that there 
Another time he was shipwrecked. in the Red 
Sea and, with a whole steamer full of people, was cast upon a 
bare rock, where they nearly perished from thirst. Once, when 
he was laying a cable, a waterspout passed over the vessel. As 
for such incidents as accidental explosions, imprisonments, duels, 
being under fire in war, getting nearly frozen to death, complete 
destitution, peril from sharks and from robbers, danger of being 
put to death as a wizard, his life seems to have been full of 
them. There are many spirited descriptions of scenes and of 
phenomena of sky and sea. The anecdotes about curious person- 
alities and amusing situations are many and good. The whole 
autobiography is amusingly simple and zaif—no English word 
will describe it. The transparent unconsciousness of the author’s 
egotism makes it almost attractive. He criticises himself as 
well as his brothers with an engaging frankness, pleading guilty, 
for instance, to “excessive benignity on the one hand, and to iras- 
cibility on the other. A man who can say—and, we think, with 
perfect truth—* My life was beautiful because it essentially con- 
sisted of successful labor and useful work” disarms criticism. A 
friendly feeling, begotten of the perfect straightforwardness of 
the hero, mingles with the admiration felt as one puts down the 
book. 





Truth and Fiction in History.—History is supposed to be an 
account of the people of the world. In reality it is only a slight 
sketch of a few of the nations of the world. Of the Egyptians we 
have accounts dating back some four thousand years. ‘That is 
about as much as the last few months in the life of a man of 
ninety; of the remaining eighty-nine years and more we know 
nothing. Not only in ancient history, but also in the most 
modern, we are often unable to distinguish between truth and 
fiction. If even the history of men of our own times, like Em- 
peror Frederick III., and King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, is already 
shrouded in mystery, how shall we distinguish between truth and 
untruth where centuries have elapsed? What are the only facts 
that we can vouch for in the history of the Trojan War? Only that 
the European Greeks fought against the Greeks of Asia Minor 
and took one of their cities. If looked at very critically, modern 
history will not give us much greater satisfaction.—Dr. Erast 
Wasserzieher, in Das Universum, Dresden. 


IT is not generally known that the late Professor Tyndall was lineally de- 
scended from William Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament and 
Pentateuch. 


OF “Social Struggies’’ by Mr. Hjalmarth Hjor Boyesen a discriminat- 
ing critic says, that laughter and tears alike were left out of its making 
Here and there a smile has crept in, but for the most part one is asked to take 
the people of the book with all too sad a seriousness. 
what the French call s/rugegleforlifeurs.” 





“It is as if they were 


ONE is not a little surprised, on opening at random the A//anfic for Janu- 
ary, to find it stated that ‘George Washington’s sense of smell was not so 
discriminating as his ear for music. Once he mistook white paint for cream. 
It was a great disappointment to him and one from which he ne\ 
covered.” 


ver re- 
Further examination, however, discloses the fact that the Geor 
alluded to is a cat. 


Ze 


AN educated and travelled Spaniard, Seiior José Sanchez Somoano, has just 
put forth a book describing us of the United States, under the title: “Cos 
tumbres Yankees; Viajes por la América del Norte.” 
knowledge he obtained of ‘* Yankee Customs” during his ‘Travels through 
North America” may be inferred from his brilliant account of the origin of 
Boston Common: “A great philanthropist, named Common, had the happy 
idea of presenting the children of Boston with a leafy grove of great trees.” 


How accuratea 
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THE FLYING MAN. 


Y no means the least interesting of the attempts to solve the 
B problem of aerial tlight are those of Mr. Lilienthal, of Berlin, 
who, convinced that bird-flight is a purely dynamical problem, is 
endeavoring to emulate in a measure the achievements of birds, 











LILIENTHAL ABOUT TO STAR 


by the aid of extended wings. So far, he has attempted nothing 
more ambitious than starting from an eminence and sailing down 
anincline. In Fig. 1, he is exhibited in the act of starting. In 
Fig. 2, he is seen at an elevation of some yards above the surface ; 
and a study of the shape of the wings in this position will best 
enable one to form an idea of their parachute-like action in sus- 
tention. Lilienthal claims that this contour of the wings secures 
great sustaining power with comparatively small area. The 
illustrations are from photographs by Herr Kastner of the Berlin 
Meteorological Institute. 

In spite of all precautions, Mr. Lilienthal has frequently found 
himself the sport of the winds. Even with an apparatus witha 
wing-surface of only eight square metres, he has been several 
times lifted from a flat surface by unexpected gusts of wind, and 
saved himself from accident only by having made provision 
The land- 
ing, at first, resulted 
in many slight inju- 
ries to hands and feet, 
but gradually he and 
his friend Eulitz ac- 
quired such proficien- 
cy in handling the 
machine, that they 
can now land without 
difficulty. The land- 
ing with the 
wings has become a 
very easy matter. 

At the start, the 
flight is always hori- 
zontal, but the line of 
flight descends in in- 
Upto 
Lilienthal 

accomplished only 80 
metres at a flight; hence, the flight-problem can hardly be said 
to be solved, but even this little measure of success is regarded 
in aeronautic circles as laying the foundation for more import- 
ant triumphs. It would be an act of rashness without the pre- 


for extricating himself rapidly from the machine. 








large 








creasing ratio. 


date, has 


LILIENTHAL IN FLIGHT. 


liminary experience to be derived from such modest experiments 
as Lilienthal is now conducting, for an experimenter to commit 
himself to the air with wings suited for prolonged and high flight. 
The adoption of some simple mechanical means of propulsion 
presents no insuperable difficulty. —Dze Garten/aube, Leipzig, 
December. 
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THE MAXIM AIR-SHIP. 


W HILE Mr. Lilienthal is demonstrating to Berliners the 
. sustaining power of wing-surfaces as exemplified in the 
obliquely-downward flight of flying-squirrels, and of sailing birds, 
Mr. Maxim is still engaged in perfecting his air-ship at Baldwin 
Park, England. He recently allowed himself to be interviewed by 
Mr. H. J. W. Dam, furnishing him with a “few safe particulars” 
for publication in J/7’Clure’s Magazine, andas the article is pub- 
lished with illustrations it is now possible for us to present an in- 
telligible idea of this 


‘air-ship of the future ;” an apparatus which, 
although it has never yet left the ground, excepting once unde- 
signedly, inspires no more doubt in the mind of its designer, as 
to its working capabilities, than a ship-builder would entertain 
as to the sailing qualities of an unlaunched boat built under his 


care, on sound and well-understood principles. At the same time, 








Br permission af S. S. McClure. 
MR. MAXIM. 


Mr. Maxim realizes that success depends upon perfection in an 
enormous number of details, and that a flaw in any one of them, 
or a trifling error in detail, might seriously prejudice results. He 
is, hence, in no hurry to launch his ship skyward until every 
part shall have been thoroughly tested. ‘“ Haste,” he says, “in 
an enterprise of this kind, is the worst possible policy. At every 
trial of a machine which is mechanically new in so many particu- 
lars, weak points develop and require attention, while new im- 
provements constantly suggest themselves. Rising into the air 
with a new machine, when all those experiments in the way of 
maneuvering it, which can only take place in the air, are untried, 
would be very unwise until everything which can be completely 
tested on the earth has been so tested. The possibilities of acci- 
dent must be as nearly as possible exhausted beforehand. Be- 
sides, I have not at present a suitable location for testing the 
machine. I’m like a boy with a pair of skates which he has 
never tried, and only a little piece of ice to try them on.” 
Describing the machine he said: ‘The principle I have worked 


on, generally, is that of the kite. The large cloth frame at the 
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top of the model is the aeroplane, or main kite-surface. The 
lesser aeroplane above the platform, or car, the side aeroplanes 
or wings, and the flat-pointed rudders fore and aft, are designed 
to furnish additional kite-surface. It is necessary to make it, 
however, so that we can run it in a calm against the air, and for 
this purpose I have a railway-track, and, instead of cords to hold 
the kite against the wind, I employ a pair of powerful screw pro- 
pellers driven by a steam-engine. In this manner I can drive the 
machine exactly as I please, can ascertain exactly how much the 
push of the screws is, and, at the same time, find out exactly how 
much the machine lifts at different speeds.” 

To afford his interviewer a better idea of the machine than 
could be gained in the building in which it is kept, Mr. Maxim 
had it brought out on a railway-track which runs from the work- 
shop across the park. The machine is a framework of black 
steel rods of varying size, with a square frame of white cloth, 
fifty feet by fifty, at the top, and an inclined wooden platform, 
eight feet by forty, resting on wheels upon the track below. On 
the platform near the front end, is asmall boiler-house, and ten feet 
behind ita frame, eleven feet high, on which are two sets of 
compound cylinders; and there are two big wooden screws above 
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In conclusion, Mr. Maxim expressed himself very confi- 
dently to the effect that the first machines are certain to be used 
for military purposes, whatever their cost or the expense of run- 
ning them, and that the nation which first employs them, will 
have every other at its mercy. 
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hour. 


LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT A POSSIBILITY OF 
THE HIGH-FREQUENCY MACHINE. 


HE possibility of generating light without heat is discussed 

by Lieut. F. Jarvis Patten in 7he Electrical World, New 

York, January 6. The problem is presented as one of vast eco- 

nomic importance, inasmuch as the generation of heat is the 

necessary first stage in all present methods of generating light, 

and this generation of heat involves an enormous expenditure of 
what is assumed to be unnecessary energy. 

Tesla’s experiments on the luminous phenomena induced by 
high-frequency alternating currents, have clearly shown that 
light may be produced by methods entirely free from the wasteful 
process of chemical combustion, and have set the scientific minds 
of two continents thinking upon the possibili- 








ties of the reduction of these laboratory results 
to a practical form. 

According to the accepted view, heat and 
light are merely the attendant phenomena of a 
high state of atomic vibration of the particles of 
a solid or gaseous body, but they are distinct, 





and as, in the case of a body giving out waves 








of radiant energy too long for the eye to appre- 
ciate, we have heat without light, so by pro- 
ducing only very short waves we might have 
light without any appreciable heat—such, for 
instance, as is actually given out by the fire- 
flies. 





Artificial light is now produced in a round- 
about fashion by causing a substance to be 
heated and generally consumed. In all such 
cases the atoms of the body necessarily pass 
through all the lower stages of vibration before 





THE MAXIM AIR-SHIP ON THE TRACK. 


the two sides of the platform, and eighteen feet apart. Apart 
from these fundamental accessories are a water-tank, a naphtha- 
tank, and an indefinite number of rods and very small wire 
ropes, to give strength and compactness to the whole. The ma- 
chine as it appears in the accompanying illustrations is without 
the side planes. The big rudders of cloth on steel frames fore and 
aft were also absent. 

Steam being got up, the screws were alternately tested at high 
speed, the dynamometer index marking four hundred, five hun- 
dred, six hundred, and finally twelve hundred pounds of push. 
The pressure was then diminished below five hundred, the word 
was given, and the machine flew over the eighteen hundred feet 
of track in less time than it takes to tell it. 

The total area of the main aeroplane and its adjuncts is about 
six thousand square feet. The total weight of the machine with 
its full complement of water, naphtha, and three men, is a little 
over seven thousand pounds. The boiler complete weighs one 
thousand pounds, and gives three hundred horse-power. A 
minimum speed of twenty-five miles an hour is estimated as nec- 
essary to support the machine in flight, and its speed is estimated 
at thirty-five miles an hour. Mr. Maxim already speaks of his 
“next” machine as smaller, and designed to fly sixty miles an 
hour. The engine is capable of giving, and in fact has given, a 
“push” of nineteen hundred and sixty pounds, which means a lift- 
ing power of nearly twelve thousand pounds. With apush of one 
thousand pounds from the screws, using one hundred and twenty 
horse-power, the lift was six thousand pounds, leaving one thou- 
sand pounds on the track. This was not sufficient to keep it 
on the track with a registered speed of twenty-seven miles an 





that one is reached at which the mass appears 
luminous or incandescent. 

Tesla has shown us how currents of high 
potential and high frequency may be made to 
cause a sort of bombardment of the atoms in 
certain forms of matter, so vigorous as to render them luminous 
with little or no heat, and certainly without any combustion of the 
material. These remarkable phenomena are the result of a molec- 
ular agitation set up by an electric current that itself has a cor- 
respondingly high rate of alternation or frequency. This phe- 
nomenon has been produced in a rarefied gas inclosed in a glass 
bulb, and in a piece of copper wire so agitated by the vibrating 
currents that luminous streams emanate from its surface. A 
sheet of flame that neither heats nor consumes anything has even 
been made to flow from the bare hand. 

Speaking of the so-called “brush discharge,” Tesla says: “‘We 
know that the phenomenon is due to the agitation of the molecules 
at the terminal (electrode) , and we are led to the conclusion that, 
could we reach sufficiently high frequencies, we could produce a 
brush which would give intense light and which would resemble 
in every particular an ordinary flame.” 

Lieutenant Patten has devised a high-frequency dynamo which 
he regards as possibly a much better way of obtaining electrical 
alternations of potential of enormously high frequency. Fromit, 
electric oscillations of almost any desired rate can be had by 
purely mechanical means and entirely independent of destructive 
arc-discharges or electrostatic effects. 

His machine has a series of moving armatures so arranged 
that the frequency ateach is double that at the preceding. It 
can be driven by a steam turbine at 500.revolutions a second; 
this would mean 1,000 reversals of E.M.F. a second at the first 
armature and the successive armatures would give frequencies, 
respectively of 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, 8,000, 16,000 and so on up to the 
1oth, which would give 1,024,000 reversals a second, while the 
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19th would give 524,288,000, and the 2oth over one billion reversals 
a second. 

If, now, the machine-speed were decreased one per cent. the 
first armature would no longer give 1,000 reversals a second, but 
990, or one per cent. less, and all the successive armatures would 
give just one per cent. less than the former amount, so that roth 
armature would give 1,013,760, instead of 1,024,000 in a second 
of time, and any other change of the machine speed would give a 
corresponding change throughout all the values. So this simple 
device not only promises enormous frequencies from mechanical 
apparatus, but admits of an immense range of choice and of the 
frequency rate quite beyond the possibilities of disruptive arc 
discharges or the management of electrostatic effects. 

If we have, then, here the possibility of producing an oscillat- 
ing E.M.F. of any desired rate in a perfectly uniform and con- 
trollable way, may we not hope by its aid to set up an electrical 
bombardment of the atoms of a substance that will cause it to 
give light without heat as the result of our attack ? 


THE INTERNAL WORK OF THE WIND. 


- the current number of 7ke American Journal of Science, 
Professor Langley contributes a very interesting paper on 
the extreme variability of the horizontal speed of winds at inter- 
vals, not of minutes, but of a few seconds only. In a conven- 
tional twenty-mile-an-hour wind, for instance, experiments with 
a light anemometer showed fluctuations ranging from ten to 
thirty-five miles an hour, at intervals of only twenty seconds. 
From this irregularity, Professor Langley argues such a turbulent, 
seething condition of the atmosphere, involving upward, and 
even backward, currents, as suggests the existence of an “internal 
work” in the wind, which he regards as throwing light on the 
seemingly miraculous ease with which birds circle aloft without 
moving a feather, and as destined to prove an important factor 
in the solution of the problem of aerial navigation. The Professor 
endeavors by argument and diagram to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of a suitably inclined plane, heavier than air, rising, and being 
sustained in motion, even against the wind, by intelligent utili- 
zation of this internal force; and concludes, that since such a sur- 
face, having also power to change its inclination, must gain 
energy through falling during the slower velocities, and expend 
energy by rising during the higher—and that, since there is no 
contradiction of known mechanical laws in assuming that the sur- 
face may be sustained or may continue to rise indefinitely, the 
mechanical possibility of some advance against the direction of 
the wind, follows immediately from the capacity of rising. In the 
writer’s opinion, this is not only mechanically possible but reali- 
zable in practice. ‘These observations and deductions, he says, 
have an important practical application, not only as regards the 
living bird, but, still more, as regards a mechanically con- 
structed body whose specific gravity may probably be many 
hundred, possibly many thousand times greater than that of air. 
We may suppose such a body to be supplied with fuel and engines 
which would be indispensable to sustain it in a calm, and which 
yet might ordinarily be left entirely inactive, so that the body 
could supposably remain in the air, and maintain its motion in 
any direction without expending its energy, except as regards 
the act of changing the inclination or aspects which it presents to 
the wind, while the wind blows. The final application of these 
principles to the art of aerodromics seems then to be that, while 
the perfect aerodrome may never be able to dispense altogether 
with the ability to rely at intervals on some internal source of 
power, it will not be indispensable that it shall, in order to go 
any distance—even to circumnavigating the globe without alight- 
ing—require to carry a weight of fuel, which would enable it to 
perform the voyage under conditions analogous to those of a 
steamship, but that the fuel and weight need only be such as to 
enable it to take care of itself in exceptional moments of calm. 





ACCORDING to the recent survey made by the 7hefzs of the bottom of 
the Pacific Ocean, with reference to laying a cable from Hawaii to the Cal- 
ifornia coast, the ocean bed is very level—“ so level,” as one of the officers 
remarked, “ that, if it were dry land, a railroad train could run over a stretch 
of soo miles of the bed at a speed of 60 miles an hour without the grade 
being altered anywhere.” 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Curious Distortion of Wires by Oscillating Discharge.—It has 
recently been found that wires through which oscillatory electric 
discharges pass are curiously bent. Mr. Kennelly (Loudon Elec- 
trical Review, Dec. 15), in a series of tests, found that some of 
the bends were at a right angle, and that many of them showed 
little holes or craters, visible only through the microscope. The 
distortion may possibly be due to the sudden expansion of the 
metal under the influence of the current. The bends in the wire 
do not follow any regular law, and seem to be uninfluenced either 
by a powerful magnetic field or by immersion of the wire in oil 
or water. The best results were obtained with platino-iridium. 


Reversal of a Steamer’s Screw.—At the November meeting of 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Capt. 
J. Bain stated that his experiments on this subject lead to the 
following conclusions: (1) If the helm is put hard aport on board 
a screw steamer having a right-handed propeller and going at 
full speed ahead, and at the same instant the engines are reversed 
full speed, her head will cant to port instead of to starboard. (2) 
If the helm is put, or allowed to run, hard astarboard, the instant 
the engines are reversed full speed her head will cant to starboard 
as if on a pivot. (3) If a steamer with a right-handed screw, 
going full speed ahead, has another vessel close to her on her 
starboard bow, and in trying to clear her the helm is put hard 
astarboard and the engines are reversed full speed, a collision is 
almost certain. Captain Bain says that the collision between the 
Victoria and the Camperdown could have been averted if both 
the vessels had started at, say, half speed, the Vzctorza’s port 
screw and the Campferdown’s starboard screw being reversed. 


The Grip.—In a review of a recent English government report 
on epidemic influenza (.Va/ure, Dec. 28), Dr. R. Russell states 
that in its epidemic form influenza is eminently infectious, 
being communicable in the ordinary personal relations of individ- 
uals with each other, which necessitates the separation of the 
sick from the well, and careful attention to disinfection and ven- 
tilation. Among places and means of infection, he mentions 
bakers’ shops where the baker or attendant has a severe cold; 
post-offices, banks, and other places where germs may be trans- 
ferred indirectly from one mouth to another; letters; and most 
of all, railroads, which convey throngs of people in crowded cars 
containing perhaps the most organically polluted air that is to be 
found in a civilized country. 


Plating Aluminum.—Professor Neesen, a German chemist, 
showed at the Berlin Physical Society, Dec. 1, a simple and 
effective method of coating aluminum with other metals. The 
aluminum is first dipped in a solution of caustic potash or soda, 
or in muriatic acid, until bubbles of gas begin to appear, then 
into corrosive sublimate, then a second time into the caustic or 
acid, and finally in a solution of a salt of the desired metal. A 
film of the metal is rapidly formed, and adheres so firmly that, 
in the case of gold, silver, or copper, the plate may be rolled out 
or polished. 


Observatories in Cities.—Remarks by Prof. E. C. Pickering in 
the 48th Annual Report of the Harvard Observatory (Cambridge, 
1893) give additional proof of the unwisdom of locating an ob- 
servatory in a large city. The introduction of electric lights in 
Cambridge has interfered greatly with the observation of faint 
objects, and additional trouble is anticipated from the proposed 
building of an electric road past the observatory. In addition, 
the cutting down of a row of spruces by which the instruments 
are now partially protected from the dust of the road may be 
rendered necessary by a widening of the street. 


Photographs without Light.—Prof. Fernando Sanford of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University announces, in a letter to the San 
Francisco Examiner, that he has succeeded in taking a picture 
on a sensitized film by means of electro-magnetic radiation from 
a coin nearly in contact with it. 

It is well known that when two brass rods connected with the 
sides of a battery, or placed in the secondary circuit of an induc- 
tion coil, are brought close enough together, a spark will fly from 
one to the other. If to each rod, a short distance from the knobs 
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in which they terminate, a copper wire be attached, and the two 
wires be led off to suitable metal plates placed facing each other 
but not quite touching, an electrical oscillation will occur between 
the plates whenever there is a discharge between the knobs. 

Such an oscillation causes a disturbance which is propagated 
outward in waves which have all the characteristics of those of 
light except that they are too large to affect the eye. All this 
was discovered six or seven years ago by Professor Hertz of 
Bonn, and since that time dozens of enthusiastic investigators 
have been at work on these electro-magnetic waves. They have 
been reflected, refracted, diffracted, and polarized, just as light is, 
and the probability has gained ground, till it is now nearly a cer- 
tainty, that light is nothing more nor less than an electro-mag- 
netic wave-phenomenon of very high frequency. Now Professor 
Sanford has shown that electro-magnetic radiation can affect a 
photographic film just as light does. He substituted for one of 
the plates in the apparatus described above, a silver dollar, and 
laid it face downward on the sensitive film, separating the two 
by a thin sheet of mica. The second plate of the apparatus was 
a sheet of tinfoil on the back of the glass on which the sensitive 
film was spread. After the apparatus had been in action for an 
hour in the dark the sensitive plate was removed and developed, 
and an image of the coin was the result. It will be observed that 
this differed in several respects from an ordinary photographic 
process, the most striking difference being the fact that there was 
no lens. As electro-magnetic rays must have proceeded in all 
directions from all parts of the coin, the image must have been 
due to the fact that the radiation, preferring the shortest track, 
passed in greater intensity from the raised parts of the dollar, 
and so affected most powerfully the portions of the plate directly 
opposite these; the closeness of the coin to the plate preventing 
spreading and consequent blurring. It is an interesting fact that 
the first photographs were mere prints of opaque objects placed 
in contact with a sensitive surface—a proceeding entirely analo- 
gous to this. It will be seen that Professor Wood’s results fur- 
nish powerful confirmation of the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
and give renewed hope that electricians may soon find means of 
giving us light from electric oscillations alone, as suggested by 
the article in a previous column. 


Progress in Surgery.—The London Lancet (Dec. 30, 1893), in 
its yearly review of medical science, says that the methods of the 
surgeon are becoming at once more successful and more uniform. 
As regards treatment of wounds, surgeons are now divided into 
two hostile camps, the advocates respectively of asepsis, the ex- 
clusion of germs from the wound, and of antisepsis, the destruc- 
tion of any that may gain entrance. ‘ Time,” says the Lancet, 
“will no doubt put an end to the strife and will probably leave 
the honors not unequally divided.” Surgeons are dealing with 
tuberculous disease by local excision far more than formerly, and 
are discarding the wholesale amputations that were once in favor. 
The anesthetic action of chloroform has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, to throw light, if possible, on the exact cause of some unex- 
plained deaths under its influence, but the results are conflicting. 
Dr. John Pickering, working upon the embryonic heart, where 
no question of arterial tension or of nervous action could enter, 
finds that chloroform depresses the action of both auricle and 
ventricle, especially the former, while ether stimulates the organ. 
The view of a commission appointed by the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
India, to experiment on this subject is that chloroform kills by 
stopping the respiration, but it seems certain that many deaths 
from this anesthetic have been due to heart-failure. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Elixir.—In the same review of medical 
progress, the Zazcet notes that Dr. Brown-Séquard’s method of 
treatment with animal extracts or fluids, which was given sensa- 
tional prominence some years ago in the daily papers as an “elixir 
of life,” is being followed up in various directions with unex- 
pected success; though “the usual cycle of enthusiasm, doubt, 
and discredit will seriously limit the range of future application.” 
The essential feature of the method, as will be remembered, is 
the feeding of the patient with a preparation of the special organ 
which needs building up, or the injection of such a preparation 
directly into the circulation, with the idea that the particular kind 
of cells that make up that organ in an animal will prove most 
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useful in strengthening or repairing damage to the same organ in 
another animal, even in a human being. ‘The evidence in favor 
of treating certain forms of disease, in this way, with a prepara 
tion of the thyroid gland seems overwhelming; but, on the other 
hand, the treatment of diabetes by feeding on the raw pancreas 


or by injecting an extract of it has not been so successful. 


The Fluctuation of the Lights ina Trolley Car.—This annoying 
phenomenon, according to the Electrical Review (Jan. 16) is en 
tirely avoidable, being due chiefly to instfficiency of copper in the 
feeders. The resistance in the circuit varies with the speed of 
the motors, and if the relative resistance of the feeders is too low 
they absorb more than a due proportion of the pressure, and less 
is left for the lamps. The fluctuation may occur when the car is 
at rest, being then due to some other car on the same feeder- 
section. 


A New Electric Signal.—The telephotos, the invention of Mr. 
C. V. Boughton, recently exhibited in England (Aygzneering, 
London, Dec. 29), consists of a row of fifty-three incandescent 
lamps. The Morse alphabet is used, a line of ten lighted lan 


“- 
signifying a dash anda single lamp adot. The arrangement is 
manipulated from a keyboard, and the dots and dashes forming a 
single letter are thus displayed at once. One hundred letters a 
minute can be sent, and the signals can be read at two and one- 


half miles’ distance in broad daylight and ten miles at night. 


S 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


LIVE SUBJECTS.—Dr. J. S. Pyle, American Journal of Politics, December, 
enters an indignant protest against the existing wasteful custom of execut- 
ing criminals who, in the hands of scientific men, might 
best interests and 


be utilized for the 
enlightened development of humanity The modus 
operandi of the mental processes can never be made clear save by experi- 
ment on the living brain, and the restrictions imposed on scientific research 
in this direction are something lamentable. Moreover, the 
debtor to society and ought not to be hurried off the stage until he has set 


tled his score. The subject 


criminal is a 


would be kept under anesthetics during the 
investigations. 

THE mortality among human beings caused by predaceous animals is 
very muchsmaller than that due to snakes: 
in 1891, while 2,963 


2,861 human beings were killed 
2; butthe nu 
ber of cattle killed by them is very large—67,164 in 1891, against 77,170 in 


were killed in 1892, being an increase of 1 


m- 
1892, being an increase of 10,006. It further appears that while 21,389 persons 
were killed by snakes in 1891, 19,025 were killed in 1892, being a decrease of 
3,658 cattle were killed in 


2,364 } 1891, and 4,498 in 1892, being an increase of 


840. There were 16,581 wild animals destroyed in 1891, against 15,988 in 
1892 ; and 85,159 snakes destroyed in 1891, against 84,789 in 1892. The amount 
paid in rewards was very nearly the same for each year. 


THE recently discovered mines of Mexican onyx in Arizona bid fair to 





produce this beautiful ornamental stone in practically inexhaustible quan- 
cubic feet 


of merchantable onyx of the finest quality, thought by many to exceed 


tities. It is estimated that one of the quarries contains 4,600, 


greatly the Mexican product in color and lustre 


THE cholera bacillus may apparently be taken into the stomach of a per- 
fectly healthy person with impunity. It was noted by Dr. Nussbaum seve- 
ral years ago that the normal stomach will digest the bacillus and that it is, 
therefore, dangerous only to those whose system is not in order. Pure cul- 
tures of the bacillus have been swallowed by experimenters recently with- 
out disagreeable results. 


DR. P. FUERBRINGER, of Berlin, praises the peanut as a food rich inalbu- 


min, and advises its use in souporas mush. Peanuts are especially valua- 


ble, he says, in kidney diseases, in which animal albumin must be avoided. 


OFFICIAL tests of different qualities of steel at the Massachusetts Arsenal 
show, contrary to the popular opinion, that steel isstronger at zero Fahren- 
heit than at ordinary temperatures. The minimum of strength is at about 
210°, but above that it rises again till it reaches its maximum at 55 

IT is not always the direct shock of the lightning stroke that Goes the 
greatest damage. The discharge acts powerfully by induction on all con- 
ductors in its vicinity, producing thousands of momentary but intense cur- 
rents, which when they leap across minute intervals give rise to sparks 
One of these induction cur- 
rents, in leaping from one metallic thread to another in a table-cover, set the 


table on fire, and in another instance the transmitter of a telephone was de- 
stroyed in the same way by the fusion of part of the wire in the coil 


which may start fires, or explode gunpowder. 


AN observation made by Messrs. Richards and Rogers, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is of interest to chemists, as it may necessitate the redetermination 
of the atomic weights of some of the best-known metals. They find that the 
oxides of copper, zinc, nickel, and magnesium, when prepared from the ni 
trates, alwavs contain a large amount of occluded or absorbed gas, chiefly 
nitrogen, which in the case of magnesia exceedsa cubic inch to the gramme. 
This affects the values hitherto accepted as correct, so much that they can 
now only be regarded as approximations. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


TATE aid for Religious Schools is a general subject of contro- 
versy throughout the English-speaking world—in Great 
Britain and her Colonies, in British India, and in the United 
States. In England religious, and even denominational, instruc- 


tion in the “ Board Schools” has been subject to popular vote, but 
Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration, has intimated, with regard to King’s 
College, London, that zz fu/ure no grants will be given to denomi- 
national colleges. In British India the same war rages, for it is 
proposed to withdraw grants from the “aided schools.” At pres- 
ent all schools which attain to a certain standard of efficiency, 
whether Moslem, Hindoo, or Christian, receive ‘Government 
grants in aid,” and a large number of mission schools obtain half 
of their support from Government sources. 

The New York /udefpendent devotes seventeen columns to a 
symposium on the subject of “The Catholics and the Public 
Schools,” giving the views of five Archbishops and twenty-five 
Bishops of the Roman Communion. 

It may be safely said that the controversy is by no means 
closed, for in Great Britain it is regarded as a “vital question” by 
the clergy of the Established Church, and the notable increase of 
crime among the youth of Christian countries raises the question 
of the best and surest means of imparting ethical instruction con- 
sistent with liberty of conscience in religious matters. 

The propriety and fitness of a happy and convivial enjoyment 
both of Christmas and the New Year in times of pressing poverty 
has called forth articles in many leading English journals, in- 
cluding The London 77zmes, and just when Christendom was en- 
gaged in commemorating the advent of the ‘Prince of Peace,” no 
less a personage than Count Tolstoi, the celebrated Russian nov- 
elist, writes a letter to the Secretary of the English Peace Society 
in which he expresses his strong approval of the principles of a 
society which advocates ‘“‘arbitration instead of war.” Any mes- 
sage of peace from Russian quarters, whether from novelist, 
count, or czar, is acceptable to the world at large in these times 
of national unrest. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S FIRST SERMON. 


PROPOS of Mr. Royce’s strictures, it is interesting to read 

an account of the delivery of the first sermon of the popular 

preacher of “the City Temple” in London, which Dr. Parker con- 
tributes to Zhe Independent, New York : 

“Though but eighteen, I had for four or five years been in the 
habit of addressing boys’ meetings and making quite an active 
figure in obscure debating societies. I am afraid I was the terror 
of, some young aspiratants to rhetorical influence and fame. 
When I went to the village-green I had no intention whatever of 
preaching my first sermon. The idea of doing so suddenly and 
overpoweringly seized me. The text which I selected was nota 
soothing one. Standing bolt-upright on the cross-beams of the 
saw-pit, I read as my text these words: ‘It shall be more tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment than for you.’ 
This was, perhaps, too hard upon my rustic audience. Not one 
word of the sermon can I remember. As for ideas, probably 
there were none to recollect. I do remember, however, the tone 
of denunciation. I did not spare the iniquities of the age; I 
loosed all the thunders I could command, and delivered my soul 
with audacious frankness. ‘The sermon was necessarily extempo- 
raneous. Neither thought nor word had I prepared. I simply 
knew that the age was corrupt, and taking the hundred rustics as 
representative of the total iniquity, I hurled upon them the thun- 
derbolts of outraged Heaven. Some persons are kind enough to 
think that even now I am not wholly destitute of energy, but I 
can assure them that, at eighteen, volcanoes, tornadoes, whirl- 
winds, and other energetics cut a very secondary figure, when I 
was on the saw-pit. 

“My first sermon really ran into a second, which was also 
preached in the open air. I see the rustic road, and I see the 
green hedge which formed a background. The audience was 
large and entirely agricultural. My text was: ‘If I whet my 
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glittering sword, and my hand take hold of judgment, I will 
render vengeance,’ etc. It was the same thunderstorm. Sinai 
was but a hurried rehearsal of it. Never did the green fields and 
hedges hear such torrent-roars of denunciation. The wonder is 
that they did not shrivel 
up and wither away. 
The fact is they seemed 
to like it, for a lark 
mounted high over our 
heads, and, fixing himself 
in the bluest sky, he 
trilled a lay that com- 
forted us like a benedic- 
tion. In another village 
I continued my first ser- 
mon. - All was in the 
open air. The third oc- 
casion was an evening 
twilight. My pulpit was 
a large block of stone or 
wood at the door of a 
wheelwright’s shop. 
There was no one who 
could begin a tune, so I 
commenced the service 
with the Doxology, and 
utterly failed to make a 
common-meter tune fit a long-meter hymn. Some miracles are 
beyond even the skill of open-air preachers under twenty years 
of age. The tune failed, but the sermon went like an equinoctial 
gale. I never hada bettertime. The villagers crowded around 
me, and implored me to come again. That was my call to the 
ministry.” 


DR. PARKER. 


THE DATE OF THE ZEND-AVESTA. 


eager mtnrsonase MAX MULLER says, in a contribution to The 
Contemporary Review, that a most alarming bombshell has 
lately been thrown into the peaceful camp of Oriental sc‘ ars by 
M. James Darmesteter. In the third volume of his masterly 
translation of the “‘ Avesta,” published in the Annales du Musée 
Guimet (1892-1893), he assigns the First Century of our era to the 
GAthas, the oldest portion of the “Avesta,” the sacred book of 
the ancient Persians, which hitherto had been referred to 1200 or 
1500 B.c. No one has a greater right to speak with authority 
about the “Avesta” than M. Darmesteter, who has translated it 
twice, and is now preparing to translate it for the third time for 
the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Professor Max Muller. 
The points on which he seems unassailable are that we have 
hardly anything that can be called historical evidence with regard 
to the fate of the “Avesta” from Alexander to the Third Century 
A.b. That the soldiers of Alexander burnt the MS. of the 
‘“‘Avesta,” and that another MS. was carried off and translated by 
the Greeks, seems to be admitted on all sides. We have also 
sufficient authority in Pliny that it was Hermippos of Alexandria 
who, in the Third Century B.c., translated, with the help of 
Azonax, 20,000 lines of Zoroaster’s writingsintoGreek. Butafter 
that, history is silent till we come to the Third Century a.p. At 
that time, as the “‘Dinkart” informs us, the first Sassanian king, 
Ardishir, who began to reign in 226 A.p., commissioned Tansar to 
collect a Sacred Code. We actually possess a highly important 
letter addressed by Tansar to the King of Taberistan, in which 
he explains what he has done for the restoration of the old relig- 
ion and for the support of the new Sassanian dynasty. Tansar 
speaks of documents preserved in MSS. or inscribed on walls and 
stones. Tansar’s new “ Avesta” received the royal sanction, and 
was supposed to have reproduced exactly the old Achaemenian 
“Avesta” as it existed before Alexander. Whether this was so 
we have no means of knowing, and it is on this point that M. 
Darmesteter joins issue with all other Zend scholars. 

When anew sacred canon was wanted for political purposes, 
Tansar supplied it as well as he could from oral tradition and 
from scattered. manuscripts. The prose portions also, such as 
the VendidAd, were written down, according to M. Darmesteter, 
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about the same time as the GAthas—the very GAthas which were 
formerly ascribed to about 1500 B.c. 

From a strictly historical point of view it would be difficult to 
resist M. Darmesteter’scriticism. But we cannot conceal the dif- 
ficulties which his theory involves. Let us. remember that the 
Zend language was certainly no longer a spoken language in 
Persia in the First Century a.p., certainly not in the Third. We 
should have to admit, therefore, that the writer of the ‘“‘ Avesta” 
wrote in a dead language. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OPINION ON THE LATE 
DR. PUSEY. 


OTH The Month, a Catholic magazine published in London, 
and The Catholic Review of New York devote some pages 
to the consideration of the late Dr. Pusey, and what is considered 
to be “the greatest religious movement of thecentury.” It is the 
opinion of Zhe Review, that, while existing predominance of what 
is looked upon as Catholic teaching and practice in the Anglican 
Establishment is really due to Newman, the recent “Memoir” 
shows that Dr. Pusey had no reason, grounded upon the principles 
which he shared with Newman in defending, for refusing to follow 
him into the Church, but yielded to a sentiment of misplaced 
loyalty and affection for the communion in which he had been 
brought up. And however 
praiseworthy such _ senti- 
ments may often be, they 
can never serve as safe rules 
for the ascertainment of re- 
ligious truth, and may be, 
and in fact are, appealed to 
by the members of every sect 
as proofs, not merely of the 
Divine presence with indi- 
viduals, but also of the claim 
of their respective organi- 
zations to be at least a part 
of the Church founded by 
Christ. In fact, this appeal 
forms the chief bar to the 
attempts now being made to 
secure union among the vari- 
ous denominations. They 
have had evidence of God’s 
working in their own souls, 
and have seen evidences of the same in the souls of others, through 
their religious ministrations; from these religious ministrations 
they have derived support and consolation, and gratitude forbids 
their abandoning an organization in which they have found such 
marks of the Divinefavor. This it is which prevents devout Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Congregationalists from accepting the claims 
of the Church of England, and this it was and nothing more which 
prevented Dr. Pusey from following his master—for such he ad- 
mitted Dr. Newman to have been—out of what he generally 
speaks of as “our” church into the Catholic Church. ‘He has 
not forsaken us, who, in fruits of holiness, in supernatural work- 
ings of his grace, in the deepening of devotion, in the awakening 
of consciences, in his own manifest acknowledgment of the 
‘power of the keys,’ as vested in our church, shows himself more 
than ever present with us. These‘are not simply individual 
workings. They are too widespread, too manifold.” This is 
what Dr. Pusey wrote immediately after Dr. Newman's recep- 
tion into the church, to keep himself and others where they were. 
Dr. Newman had written a few months before: ‘“ Why should I 
believe the most certain and fundamental doctrines of our faith if 
you cut off from me the ground of development. But if that 
ground is given me, I must go further. I cannot hold precisely 
what the Church of England holds, and nothing more. I cannot 
take people a certain way in a line, and then without assignable 
reason stop them.” But this is what Pusey did, not without an 
ostensible reason, but for the mere semblance of a reason just 
given. 
The Month remarks that Dr. Pusey was of the stuff whereof in 
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quieter times bishops were made; to be of good birth or a noted 
scholar was a desirable quality in a bishop, to have both qualities 
would have rendered his promotion almost certain, had he not 
taken up unpopular opinions. He seems to have recognized this 
himself, when he said how thankful he was that his career had 
not been rendered more difficult by any such offer. For New- 
man and those who caught his spirit, the Catholic Church proved 
the goal to which they had been tending, though at first they knew 
it not. But at an early date they had sundered themselves from 
Pusey, and it was only the deep personal affection between the 
two leaders which so long prevented the discernment of the rift. 
When at last the leaders parted, men like Church and Rogers 
accepted Pusey’s position, while Dallgairns, Faber, Oakeley, 
Ward went out into the Church, and Pattison and a few others 
gave up the search for truth, and settling down into philosophic 
indifferentism, were stung to anguish at times by the remem- 
brance of what might have been. Those who had no part in the 
movement, but were disciples of those who remained, became the 
High Churchmen of the present day. 

The four great points in which Dr. Pusey considered himself 
to be a reformer or restorer were the Doctrine of Baptism, the 
Practice of Confession, the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, and 
the Restoration of Monastic Orders. He, perhaps more than any 
other, reasserted, and brought again into prominence, Catholic 
teaching in regard to the Sacrament of Baptism, and did it so 
thoroughly that, at the time of the Gorham controversy, many 
became Catholics because the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
was affirmed to be no necessary portion of Anglican teaching. 
For his great sermon on ‘‘The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the 
Penitent,” Dr. Pusey was suspended from preaching in his own 
University. Three years afterward, he found that his doctrine 
both on the Eucharist and on Penitence had so completely pene- 
trated the minds of men that he was able to take up his teaching 
at the precise point where he had stopped, and no man forbade 
him. 


THE ALLIANCE MISSION 


ASTOR BERLIN in an article contributed to the J7/zs- 

stons-Zettschrift, Giitheisloh, has some severe strictures 

on the “Alliance Mission in China.” He says, a few years ago 

there appeared in Berlin a Swedish evangelist named Transon. 
He was not successful, and was eventually banished. 

Afterward he went to America and founded there a ‘‘Scandina- 
vian Alliance Mission,” which began to send missionaries to 
China. He also allied himself to Mr. B. Simpson, of New York, 
the founder of the “American Alliance Mission,” a society which 
proposes to evangelize the whole world before 1goo A.D, , by send- 
ing out 20,000 missionaries. ‘The American society supplied the 
needful funds, and thus Transon was enabled, in 1892, to call on 
Sweden and Norway for 200 missionaries, to be sent to China. 
The missionaries must be under thirty and unmarried. The call 
was very successful. Young men and girls applied in great num- 
bers, and, in December, 1892, 49 young missionaries had been sent 
to England to receive a three months’ training for their arduous 
duties. Since then, the number of the missionaries has steadily 
increased, and there are now 134 members of the Alliance abroad, 
of which 102 went to China.* 

It is much to be doubted that three months of Bible-study 
are sufficient to furnish the necessary course of preparatory train- 
ing of these young missionaries. The leaders of the movement 
apparently think that, without any hard study, any one who, in 
a hasty moment, decides to become an evangelist may easily be 
fitted for the work. But more than finds later that his 
strength and ability are not equal to the task he has undertaken, 
and thus it is no wonder that some of those who were sent out 
have already returned. The Dansk Miéssionsblad says: “The 
leaders of the Alliance Mission have not considered any theolog- 
ical training or special education needful, nor even a good com- 
mon-school education, to fit a missionary fer his work. The whole 


IN CHINA. 


one 


* The English Government has drawn the attention of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment to the fact that this wholesale importation of missionaries into 
China endangers the life of all Europeans, as is proved by the Sung-Poo 
murders. 
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mission has been started with much ardor, but without wisdom ; 
the people sent out are ignorant of the languages and customs 
of the nations whom they are to convert, and mistakes are made 
which may almost be called sinful.” 

“As many missionaries as possible!” That is Transon’s battle- 
The older societies have taken care to send men of a certain 
The 
older societies knew well the value of women’s work, but they 
also knew that there is'a limit to it. Over 50 per cent. of the 
members of the Alliance Mission are single women, some very 
young, one of them only fifteen! And that in the face of the 
Chinese prejudice women. One cannot help 
acknowledging the justice of the comment of the Svenska Ha- 
rolden, Stockholm, which says: 


cry. 
ripeness, but this new mission takes very young people. 


against single 


“Leave the young candidates time to examine themselves, to 
be properly instructed and fitted for their work. 
cannot lose thereby, it can only be advanced. 


God's cause 
The many diffi- 
culties against which they will have to contend, the many illu- 
sions which will be dispelled, must have a bad effect upon them. 
The doings of the Alliance Mission remind one of the Children’s 
Crusades.” 

The wholesale export of missionaries to China may be easily 
explained by the wish to Christianize the whole world within a 
short time, but it is certainly unwise, even if we set political ob- 
jections aside. 

In God’s kingdom, growth is a rule of law. Of course, rapid 
growth is quite possible, but this isno longer growth, it is an out- 
burst and destructive. The methods of the revivalists can boast 
of many showy results, but their converts fall away in times of 
adversity. The catechism and the school can alone help the 
young seed of faith along, but the stormy methods of the Tran- 
son missionaries can obtain only nominal successes. 


THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


— that there is not as good preaching in America as 
there used to be, the Rev. G. Monroe Royce, for some 
time Rector of the American Episcopal Church in Florence, Italy, 
and the author of a series of articleson “‘ London Preachers” pub- 
lished in New York some five or six years ago, contributes a 
spirited and trenchant article to The Forum on “The Decline of 
the American Pulpit.” ‘‘Why do we have so many inferior men 
in the pulpit?” asked a layman of his Bishop. 
only the laymen to choose from,” 


“Because we have 
was the ready and witty reply. 
A Professor in a Divinity School writing to one of the Church 
journals complains of the poor material sent to him out of which 
he is expected to make preachers. And Bishop Potter of New 
York, in a recent address to the Diocesan Convention, speaks of 
the large and steadily increasing class of persons in Holy Orders 
who have, only too plainly, gravely misapprehended the nature 
of ministerial qualifications. A very small proportion of men 
from Harvard and Yale are now to be found in the American 
pulpit, and while in every other profession the ratio of specially 
trained men is constantly advancing, in the pulpit alone it is re- 
ceding. Some of the theological training-colleges—for example, 
the Harvard Divinity School and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York City—are endeavoring to check the flow of this 
crude and really bad material, but it is a significant and melan- 
choly fact that these two seminaries lost in numbers immediately 
after they raised their standard. 

With these facts before him, Mr. Royce proceeds to discuss the 
question, “Why is it that sofew of our able young men are drawn 
to the pulpit?” 

The usual answer to this question is, Because of the deep and 
widespread skepticism of the times. This, we are constantly 
being told, is the age of science and not of faith, and men who 
are wide awake to the signs of the times are turning away from 
the dogmas and vain speculations concerning the future life and 
the supernatural world, to grapple with the hard facts of the 
present life and the natural world, which fronts them at every 
turning, and from which there is no escape. That there is a 
widespread skepticism cannot be denied, and that the scientific 
Spirit is its chief source seems equally clear; but this skepticism 
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It is superficial, and of the very 
thinnest sort, begotten of the superficial culture which is some- 
what peculiar to our own times and our own nation. 

Buckle, in his “History of Civilization,” says that the average 
intelligence of the American people is above that of any other 
nation. A most flattering thing to say of the youngest of all the 
nations of the world. But after this very high compliment to our 
general intelligence, he lets our pride down, with true British 
bluntness, when he adds that, as an offset to this superior en- 
lightenment of the mass of the people, we have fewer first-rate 
scholars than any other nation. Our education is too rapid to be 
thorough, and a want of earnestness always accompanies a want 
of thoroughness. We are not a serious people: lightness is one 
of the conspicuous features of our civilization. 
not to be wholly condemned. 


But lightness is 
It is just as well, now and again, 
for nations as well as individuals not to take themselves too seri- 
ously. ‘‘We must be serious-minded now,” said Wilberforce, the 
famous Bishop of Oxford, to some of his merry clerical friends ; 
“for there comes a fool.” Just so; but let us frankly admit that 
we as a people are inclined just a little too far toward the “light” 
view of things. This has been almost unavoidable thus far, for 
we have had too many things to do to think very seriously of any 
one thing. We offer too many rewards for mere smartness, and 
we do not give sufficient encouragement to thorough study and 
solid attainments. 

The American Pulpit needs an awakening, such as the English 
Pulpit experienced a half-century or so ago, caused by the spirit- 
ual force of the poet-philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Locke, Hobbs, Paley, and the rest of the Utilitarian—that is, 
materialistic—school had well-nigh quenched the spirit when 
Coleridge began his luminous discourses on the Intuitional Phil- 
osophy, and it was not long before the resistless flow of this spir- 
itual river carried everything before it. Locke, Bentham, Hartley 
(Coleridge’s former master), and the elder Mill were all swept 
away as so much rubbish and dead wood before this mighty 
spiritual flood. Intuition has held its ground in England ever 
since, and such glorious preachers and spiritual guides as Robert- 
son, Maurice, Stanley, and Kingsley, are some of its spiritual 
results. 

The spiritual power of the English Church has seldom been 
stronger than at the present moment. The very best minds of 
England are to be found in its pulpit, and among her devout lay- 
men may be mentioned such names as Gladstone and the Marquis 
of Salisbury. The English Pulpit cannot be drawn by the scien- 
tific fly. The importance given in this country and in our pulpits 
to the utterances of such men as Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, and 
Harrison, upon religious matters, is worse than absurd; it is 
mournful. They receive no such attention in England, and Mr. 
Royce has never heard the slightest reference made to them by 
any English clergyman in his public ministrations. He was in 
England at the time of the great excitement in the United States 
over the Spencer-Harrison discussion. The American papers 
came to London heavily freighted with the all-absorbing subject. 
But just why the American public should take such a lively inter- 
est in the religious speculations of two English skeptics was a 
little perplexing to the easy-going British people. One London 
journal, in noticing the matter, said: “We can’t for the life of 
us see why the quarrel of these fellows Spencer and Harrison, 
over the ghost of religion, should kick up such a deuce of a row 
among our kinsfolk on the other side.” 


Why Don’t Men go to Church?—The Philadelphia Church 
Standard, very ably edited by Dr. Fulton, discusses briefly the 
question, often put to ministers, ‘‘Why don’t men go to church ?” 
Of course, there are as many answers as there are writers; but 
most correspondents subscribe to the assumed fact that men have 
a special aversion to orthodoxy. ‘This view of the case has been 
presented with some strength by a Washington correspondent of 
The Standard, who thinks that if there were heterodox or liberal 
churches to go to, they would be crowded by men who decline to 
goelsewhere. To this correspondent the Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, 
of the Church of the Eternal Hope, replies that in the city of 
New York there are at least six liberal churches (not counting 
Professor Adler’s Society of Ethical Culture) situated between 
Twentieth Street and Harlem against which the objection of nar- 
rowness cannot be urged, and that if there are any ‘educated and 
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thoughtful men,” suffering in their minds because they think that 
the narrowness of the churches keeps them out, Mr. Bolles can 
undeceive them, for upon a careful examination of the attendance 
at these liberal churches he finds that heterodox doctrine is no 
more attractive to men than orthodox doctrine, and that, in point 
of fact, the “liberal” churches are a little more empty of men than 
churches that preach the old-fashioned Gospel. He has looked 
more than once into some of these temples of liberalism, and has 
never yet seen more than a handful of men present. On the 
other hand, almost anywhere from Sixteenth Street to Harlem 
there may be found churches in which the old-fashioned Gospel is 
preached Sunday after Sunday to crowds of men who outnumber 
the women. 


2 ogra Church Tendencies. — 7he New York Tribune 
thinks that the wide latitude of opinion allowed in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, in regard to so many fundamental 
questions, has doubtless much to commend it in these days of 
religious unrest and speculation. It enables that denomination 
to retain in its membership many people who do not desire to 
break with Christianity, but who, nevertheless, find themselves 
unable to accept various traditional interpretations of dogma. 
There is, however, something to be said on the other side of the 
question. In many respects the comprehensiveness of the Epis- 
copal Church is a source of weakness. While in theory it claims 
to speak with divine authority, in practice its utterances are so 
contradictory, that they offer no guidance to those who are per- 
plexed. Not only outsiders, but oftentimes its own members, 
find it impossible to learn what is its authoritative teaching on 
many matters of vital importance. 

The lack of definiteness in the teachings of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church finds an illustration in recent utterances of certain 
prominent Episcopal leaders. Bishop Seymour’s declaration 
that many liberal Churchmen are disloyal to the creed of their 
Church is still fresh in the minds of the public. Bishop Seymour 
is a conspicuous High Churchman and might be supposed to 
speak in this matter for the High Church party. But now comes 
another well-known High Church bishop, Dr. William Stevens 
Perry, of Iowa, who makes exactly the same charge against cer- 
tain extreme High Churchmen. In his recent convention address 
he records his solemn protest against those in the Episcopal 
Church who, he says, are glozing over the vital differences that 
exist between the Episcopal Church and the Church of Rome. 
He refers with indignation to “the pitiful puerilities of a few half- 
educated priestlings” in the Episcopal Church, who, “if not pa- 
pists, are apists,” of Romish usages, and denounces them as 
traitors, and their practices as treasonable. 

Here, then, are two influential bishops of the Church denounc- 
ing two sets of traitors. If Bishop Seymour speaks the mind of 
the Church, a large percentage of its so-called progressive mem- 
bers should be turned out. And if, on the other hand, his brother 
High Church bishop, Dr. Perry, is right, men in the Church who 
claim to hold divine Catholic truth ought to be turned out. Which 
of these two bishops is right? And where shall be found in the 
Episcopal Church an authoritative voice that will settle the ques- 
tion? 


NOTES. 


THE native Christian Association of Madras, at a meeting lately 
held in that city, stated that according to a recent census the 
total population of the Presidency increased from 30,827,113 in 
1881 to 35,630,440 in 1891. While during the decade the total 
population increased 15.28 per cent., the Christian population in- 
creased 23.70 per cent. 


THE observance of the Jewish Sabbath is threatened. The 
movement against it among the Hebrews of London began sev- 
eral years ago, and that feelings have been quietly gathering 
force is shown by a letter of “A Jew” to which 7he Pall Mall 
Gazette, London, gave prominence the other day. The writer 
enforces his plea for the transference of the Jewish Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, with great force and 
eloquence. 


The American Hebrew says that the election of Stoecker to the 
Prussian Diet by a majority of five votes for the Minden-Lubeck 
district, points to the fact that anti-Semitism is on the wane. At 
the same time, a measure has just been presented to the Diet pro- 
hibiting the immigration of Israelites. 


A new Greek Church has been opened in New York City. With 
the blessing of His Holiness, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Neophytus VIII., transmitted through his accredited 
representative, a new congregation of the Orthodox Greek Church 
was instituted a few Sundays ago. Thiscongregation, composed 
of some 400 Greeks belonging to the downtown colony of that 
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nationality, assembled in the basement of the Judson Memorial 
Baptist Church, Washington Square, south, at 9 o’clock a.M., to 
worship under the Rev. Archimandrite Kalinikos Dilveis, who 
has just arrived in New York from Constantinople. 
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BisHoP PENICK is responsible for the statement that while the 
United States had in the year 1850 but one criminal to over 3,500 
persons in its population, it has now a proportion of one criminal 
to every 645 individuals. He also says that a further investiga- 
tion shows that our criminals are fast becoming literary. The per- 
centage of those who can read and the youthfulness of these crim- 
inals are so marked as to be startling. 

The St. James Gazette, London, says, that according to a re- 
cent statement made by a leading priest of the Church, Roman 
Catholicism is making considerable headway in England. The 
number of churches in Great Britain is now 1,785, and as many 
as 1,500 of these have Seen built during the last fifty years. 

THE Methodist Advocate informs us that in one of the finest 
streets of Rome has been laid the foundation-stone of a Methodist 
Episcopal church. Toaccommodate the building, an old Roman 
Catholic church was removed, which had itself replaced a heathen 
temple. In making the excavations two valuable pieces of sculp- 
ture were found. 
Government. 


They were taken possession of by the Italian 
Dr. Lunn and Bishop Vincent took part in the 
ceremony. 

CHURCH-BUILDING is also progressing in a less historic and civ- 
lized portion of the globe, for Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, writing 
of his cathedral, in which he has recently ordained seven men to 
the ministry, two of whom are negro chieftains, says, it is as won- 
derful a building for Central Africa as Durham Cathedral is for 
England. Five hundred trees are used in it for pillars. Some 
of them were brought five or six days’ journey, and required sev- 
eral hundred men to carry them. 

Botu the Presbyterian Evangelist and the Episcopal Sow/h- 
ern Churchman have opened the New Year by assuming a new 
dress. They have cast aside the “blanket” form and adopted the 
folio book form which has been adopted by so large a proportion 
of the weekly papers both in Great Britain and in this country. 


In the “Life of Dean Stanley,” just issued by Mr. Prothero, it 
is related that in the Dean’s interview with Pio Nono in 1866, 
the Pope referred to Queen Victoria, and said that he had heard 
that Her Majesty had lately had a great misfortune in being upset 
out of her carriage in the Highlands. The Dean replied, “Yes; 
but her chief misfortune has been that she has lately lost her ex- 
cellent husband.” “Ah, yes!” the Pope said, “that may be; but, 
nevertheless, it is a great misfortune to be upset out of your car- 
riage.” 

AccorDING to the latest reports from Rome, Jeanne d’ Arc is not 
to be canonized. The ‘“Advocatus Diaboli” reports adversely ; 
holding that the conditions essential to making her a saint are 
lacking. The Advocatus is reported to have written 
teem in which the Maid of Orleans is held, is only a consequence 
of the patriotic part which she played in France, and this has 
been greatly overestimated by the French and the French Cath- 
olics. 


“The es- 


It is to be added, that no single miracle was accomplished 
by her prayers or intercession—so that other necessary conditions 
of canonization are absent. The Church, in its decision as to 
such important questions, cannot allow itself to be influenced by 
national or other reasons, but must adhere strictly to the law.” 


THE pig is the emblem of impurity inthe Jewish and Moslem world, but 
the ideal of sanctity tothe Chinese. Our readers probably recollect the 
story of a man who, looking at a fat pig, turned to his companion and said 
solemnly: ‘‘ Ah, Jim, if we was only fit to die as him!’’ A correspondent 
reminds us of this by quoting a remark made to him the other day bya 
good woman who had just killed a pig. ‘ Ah, sir,” 
ain't nothing in a pig but what’s good. 
could be said of any of us.” 


she said to him, “ there 
It ’ud be a good thing if the same 


““LOOK on the bright side,”’ said a pastor to a young parishioner who was 
despondent. ‘‘ But there is no bright side,’ replied the poor young fellow. 
“Then, my boy,”’ said the cheery parson, “ you must polish up the dark 
side.”’ 


AN Argyleshire elder, when asked how the kirk gotalong, replied: 
** Aweel, we had four hundred members. Then we hada division, and there 
were only two hundred left; then a disruption, and only ten of us left. 
Then we had a heresy trial; and now there is only me and ma brither 
Duncan left, and I ha’ great doots of Duncan's orthodoxy.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE BOMB-THROWER OF PARIS. 


UGUSTE VAILLANT, the Anarchist who threw the bomb 

in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris on December g, was, 

on January roth, convicted and sentenced todeath. The trial took 
place before Judge Cazé and a jury of the Court of Assizes. Like 
Ravachol, the prisoner was entirely self-possessed, and gazed 
about the court-room as though he gloried jn the interest he was 
creating. He was accused of a premeditated attempt at assassi- 
nation. Judge Cazé re- 
viewed the details of the 





manufacture of the bomb; 
Vaillant’s visit to the 
Chamber, and the throw- 
ing of the bomb. He said 
that the people who had 
been hurt most severely 
were not members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, but 
spectators of its proceed- 
ings. 

“That was not my fault,” 
retorted Vaillant. ‘The 
Deputies are in the highest 
degree responsible for the 
social misery prevailing, 
and I meant that they 
should feel their responsi- 
bility.” 

Speaking of the manu- 
facture of bombs, Vaillant 
said he decided to put nails 
into the missile, believing 
that it would be more im- 
portant to accomplish his 
purpose to wound many 
people than to kill a few. 
Therefore he used nails 
and not bullets. 

Judge Cazé: “‘Then you 
put nails in the bomb in 
order to wound and not to 
kill?” 

Vaillant: “Yes. I put 
nails in because I was able 
to get more of them into 
my small engine. When I 
was hunting in America 
I noticed that nails would 
make a worse wound and 
kill less often than bul- 
lets.” The prisoner asked 
permission to address the 
court on his mode of exist- 
ence. This being granted, he saidthat he had endeavored to lead 
an honest life. Employers had profited by his poverty. Finally, 
without money or work, he determined, instead of famishing 
submissively, to voice the feeling of revolt that was fomenting 
discontent everywhere among the poor. He read aloud to the 
court an Anarchist speech, in which he expressed the grievances 
of the poor against society. 

M. Bertrand, the Public Prosecutor, in his address to the jury, 
described what he saw in the Chamber of Deputies an hour after 
the explosion occurred. The Chamber appeared like a battle- 
field. The fact that there were no fatalities was due to the direct 
interference of Providence. The desire for notoriety and the 
wish to pose as a martyr were Vaillant’s chief characteristics, 
and the motives for his act. In his peroration he said: “I de- 
mand the capital penalty for Vaillant. Everybody has done his 
duty. Jurymen, do yours!” 

M. Laborie, the counsel for the defence, pointed out that the 
bomb had killed nobody. He declared that Vaillant was net a 
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monster of criminal vanity. Vaillant simply wanted to remind 
the Deputies of the miserable poor whose claims the Legislature 
eternally shelved. “If,” he asked, “you strike Vaillant with the 
death-penalty, what shall you say to the gendarme Vaillant, his 
father, who, when asked to contribute to the bringing up of his 
child, refused to recognize the infant? Should he go unpunished? 
Is he entirely irresponsible? M. Bertrand has asked you not to 
fear to render a just verdict. Do not be intimidated by the sug- 
gestion that, unless Vaillant is executed, society isdoomed. If the 
effect of Vaillant’s bomb be that twelve men sitting as a jury shall 
render a verdict which is an adoption of the precept ‘Love one 
another,’ instead of a ver 
dict meaning that the rich 
and the poor shall tear one 
another to pieces, then a 
great good and not harm 
will have been done.” 

After deliberating only 
twenty-five minutes the 
jury returned a verdict of 
“Guilty without extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” Judge 
Cazé then pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon the 
prisoner. 

The verdict is regarded 
as a sign that the jurors 
could not be frightened by 
threats of vengeance. The 
prisoner received the sen- 
tence with the shout, 
“Vive l’ Anarchie!” 


A Phenomenal Sentence. 


Vaillant’s sentence 
would be impossible under 
American law, and is phe- 
nomenal even in France. 
Atrocious as was the dy- 
namite plot, no one was 
killed by the explosion. 
The death-sentence of the 
bomb -thrower does not 
embody the principle of a 
life for a life. Suchasen- 
tence as this, whatever the 
legal aspects may be, de- 
notes civic courage on the 
part of the French tribunal 
in dealing with Anarchist 
crime. It resembles the 
summary and merciless 
proceedings of a military 
court in Russia, yet it re- 
cords the deliberate judg- 
ment of jury and bench under the criminal code of a State as 
The Tribune, New York. 





highly civilized as any in Europe. 


A Credit to the French Judiciary. 


THE prompt trial and conviction of Vaillant, the Parisian 
bomb-thrower, reflect credit on the French judicial system and 
show a distinct toning-up of the courage of French juries on the 
subject of anarchist crimes. Our common-law ideas of the im- 
partiality of presiding judges leave us somewhat bewildered at 
the active share in the prosecution taken by the French judges, 
but, after all, there can be no doubt that substantial justice has 
been done. When Charles Sumner first went to France, fresh 
from his legal studies, he was shocked at the way French judges 
would vehemently cross-examine and arraign the prisoner, but 
longer observation of the methods of the courts convinced him 
that they had many excellent features unknown to ours, while 
they were as little apt as any judicial system to rob a citizen of 
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his legal rights or to lead to violations of justice.—7he Evening 
Post, New York. 


Kladderadatsch, Beriin, presents the following description of the bomb- 
throwing in the French Chamber, crediting it tothe Paris correspondent 
of Vorwarts (a Socialist paper): 

In our days of trusts and monopolies the money-bags own all means of 
communication, and so I could not give you an account of the so-called 
“outrage,” untilnow. As limagined, the whole matter has been much ex- 
aggerated ; the ‘‘outrage”’ is nothing but a child of Capitalistic imagi- 
nation. The true story is as follows: 

An honest laborer named Vaillant made up his mind to liven up the Dep- 
uties bya little diversion of his own. Hetook anempty saucepan. The very 
































This fellow is tuo long for the bed. His head must come off. 
—Deutsche Waspen, Berlin. 


word saucepan is enough tocreate a panic among the cowardly law-and- 
order mob. The saucepan was empty, and it is very characteristic for the 
Bourgeoisie that they demanded that the sauce should have been left in it. 
Vaillant put a handful of harmless nails into this vessel, and added some 
powder to prevent the nails from rattling. Common powder, mind you, not 
stronger than is used in the manufacture of some fireworks. Is there a law 
to prevent any citizen from filling a saucepan with powder and nails? Cer- 
tainly not! Vaillant did nothing unlawful. Now he bought a fuse. It is 
perfectly lawful to buy a fuse, and it is also lawful to fix a fuse in a sauce- 
pan. Then he went to the lobby of the Chamber of Deputies. We cannot 
find a single ordinance which forbids an honest citizen to enter the lobby 
with a saucepan in his possession, especially if he hides it, to save trouble. 
Then Vaillant executed his little joke, and a most despicable scene followed. 
Any sensible person knows that powder willexplode. Butthe beastly Cap- 
italists acted as if they had never heard of such a thing. They howled, 
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The ‘‘ Black Hand” which should The “ Black Hand” that should be 
not be idle. paralyzed. 
—Der Floh, Vienna. 


they yelled, picked up their torn-off fingers, and some of them even fainted. 
Can you imagine anything more contemptible? What does it matter whether 
a Deputy has a few nails put into his head or not? Honest Vaillant was of 
course very much astonished at all this hubbub. How shaky must be our 
social system if a little joke creates such a panic! I suppose a law against 
empty saucepans will be the next move. 





The Sicilian Riots.—Thanks to Signor Crispi, the tumults 
and troubles which occurred in Sicily during December and 
the first half of January have, for the most part, been ended. 
According to Napoleone Colejanni, the leader of the Sicilian 
Socialists, and Deputy in the Italian Chambers, these riots were 
due to bad government. He said that, “above all, the Govern- 
ment would find it necessary to prevent the authorities in Sicilian 
towns and cities from using their official power to their own self- 
ish ends. The Government had been deceived as to the cause of 
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the present trouble. It had 
been customary to send to Sicily 
officials who were to be punished 
for slight misconduct. These 
officials had failed to inform the 
Government of the abuses and 
the approaching revolt against 
them, and had never dreamed of 
suggesting remedies.” 

The papers friendly to Crispi 
accuse France of f¢ stéring arevo- 
lutionin Sicily. “The Socialists 
Cipriani, Merlino, and Malatista, 
who have been expelled from 
Italy, are harbored by France,” ‘ 
says TZ Roma, Naples. “These King Humbert’s Rheumatism 
men are used to incite the Sicil- Figaro, Vienna 





ians to revolt. Marseilles is the centre of the revolution, and 
French Government agents supply the needful funds.” 

The Grornale dz Stszlia, Palermo, says: “If the revolt can be 
fostered until Italy gets into serious difficulties, France would 
make use of the chance toattack Italy. France would then throw 
the troops which she is gathering in Tunis from all parts of her 
African colonies, into Sicily at once.” 

Il Folchetto, Genoa, the organ of ex-Premier Giolitti, draws 
attention to the fact that the French Government is concentrating 
large masses of troops near the Italian frontier, and the paper 
endeavors to prove a connection between the Sicilian revolt and 
the activity of the French military authorities. 

Kinc Humpert has reduced his income from the State by 1,000,- 
ooo lire. It is stated by the Seco/o, Milan, that the King has de- 
posited all his private fortune, amounting to 29,000,000 lire, with 
the London Rothschilds. The latter, however, declare that the 
report is without foundation. 


THE DARK CONTINENT. 
HE South African papers criticise very sharply the sensa- 
tional character of the news which was sent to Europe from 
Matabele-land. 

“One is half inclined to forgive “Labby,” otherwise called the 
gentle Labouchere, for the things he publishes in his so-called 
Truth,” says The Cape Argus, the leading Conservative paper 
of the Cape Colony, “when we read the frightful rubbish that has 
either been wired from South Africa or elaborated in the editorial- 
rooms of London. The Dalziel message describing the taking 
of Buluwayo is a magnificent example of some one’s inventive- 
ness. It makes one ask where historical truth is to be found if cor- 
respondents lie with such facility. This, according to Dalziel, is 
what happened at Buluwayo: “The Matabele advanced in dense 
masses out of the Kraal. (They had really left days before !) 
They were repelled by the British with the greatest slaughter. 
A shot from a seven-pounder struck a small clay building, and it 
went up with a tremendous report, killing four hundred Matabele, 
the air being full of the fragments of human bodies.” All this 
leads the reader to think that the Kraal was some sort of a for- 
tress. Correspondents who confine themselves to the strict truth 
have to lay themselves open to the charge of want of enterprise 
when such picturesque mendacities are flying from the press. 

The International Peace Association, held recently in Geneva, 
has adopted the following resolutions: “Resolved, (1) That the 
present position of affairs in South Africa is such as to afford occa- 
sion for consideration of the general question as to permitting 
commercial companies to exercise administrative powers beyond 
the limit of British territory. (2) That such permission, where 
weaker and ignorant races are concerned, leads invariably to en- 
croachment, aggression, and war by or on behalf of such com- 
panies, the leaders of which are responsible only to shareholders, 
who are unable to control what is done in their name, and gener- 
ally care only for the dividends or the premiums that may be 
gained from unwary and ill-informed investors and speculators. 
Nevertheless, the aggressions of these irresponsible leaders bring 
reproach on the British name, and prevent the general extension 
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of legitimate commerce and European civilization, the only effec- 
tual safeguards of which are to be found in directly authorized 
lawful administration by duly qualified servants of Government 
who are responsible to the State and to the law-abiding British 
public. (3) That the history of the British South Africa Com- 
pany affords a striking instance of the errors, injustice, spoliation, 
and destruction of human life that follows the unauthorized and 
ineffectually controlled proceedings of commercial companies. 
Therefore, it has become the duty of every law-respecting Eng- 
lishman to call upon the Government to withdraw all war-making 
power from irresponsible agents of commercial companies, and 
then to make a new departure instead of the lawless and destruc- 
tive methods of dealing with the property, lands, and lives of un- 


‘civilized tribes, which have obtained in recent years to the dis- 
couragement of honest colonial industry and discredit to the 


’ 


British name.’ 

This contrasts strongly with the following comment in 7he 
Diamond Fields, Kimberley, Grikwa Land, and which expresses 
the opinion of the people in the countries nearest to the seat of 
war. The excerpt is from a paper written by Mr. Frank Mandy, 
the African traveller : 

“The Matabele are the most unruly, bloodthirsty, and unmiti- 
gated savages in Africa south of the Zambezi. They are essen- 
tially a bastard people. The system initiated by Moselikatze, 
and continued by Lobengula, for strengthening the nation by 
admitting to all the privileges of citizenship the prisoners taken 
in war, answered fairly well as long as confined to children of 
Basuto blood, but the influx of Makalakas has had a most deteri- 
orating influence on the Matabele, both as a nation and as an 


_ 


army. There are three classes in the Matabele nation, namely, 
the Abe-ezanzi, the Abe-emhla, and the Amahali. The first, 
who now are very few, are the pure-blooded descendants of those 
who followed Moselikatze from Zululand. These are the aristoc- 
racy and are “sans peur” if not “sans reproche” on the battle- 
field. ‘The Abe-emhla are those Basuto and Bahurutsi} prisoners 
who were incorporated into the tribe during the stay of Moseli- 
katze in the Transvaal. They form the middle class, and make 
good soldiers. The Amahali, who are principally Makalakas, are 
trained in the military school of their masters, but they are low in 
character, and the effect of their training has been to ingraft an 
intense degree of ferocity and impudence on anessentially timid 
nature.” 

A similar opinion of the Matabele is expressed by the Vo/ss- 
Stem, Pretoria, South African Republic : 

“The Matabele people have proved a curse to whatever country 
they settled in or near. Their lust for blood and slaughter is 
ever on the increase. With no industrial arts of their own, they 
prey on the weaker and less warlike tribes around, robbing them 
of the fruits of their industries and their flocks and herds. There 
is hardly a month in the year but their Impis (expeditions) are 
out, harrowing the timid Mashona and Zambezi tribes. They 
destroy the towns, and with savage glee assegai the unresisting 
people. All are murdered except girls and children, whom they 
carry off as slaves. Sometimes, when these fiends can put suffi- 
cient restraint on their passions, a certain number of adults are 
spared. These are employed to carry loot and drive the cap- 
tured stock. But when they arrive within easy distance of Mata- 
bele-land, and carriers and herdsmen are no longer required, they 
are stabbed to death in cold blood.” 





The Swedish-Norwegian Conflict.—An important document 
has just come to light showing the original Swedish view of the 
Union. It appears that on the same day, November 10, 1814, 
when the Swedish official organ published the ratification of the 
Union, the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs sent acircular to 
all Sweden’s foreign representatives declaring that ‘tas the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, de son propre chef and by free choice, has 
elected his royal Swedish Majesty to be Norway’s King, it is 
clear that we owe Norway's union with Sweden not to the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty at Kiel, but to the confidence of the Norwe- 
gian Nation.” This declaration from the side of Sweden shows 
clearly that the ceding of Norway by Frederik VI., “to be and 
belong to Sweden,” is not the basis for the Union of November 4, 
1814. The Norwegian Professor Aubert is anxious to have the 
above document given as wide a publication as possible, because 
it has not hitherto been made public, at least, not in print. —Nord- 
fyset, New York, January. 
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THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY IN RUSSIA. 


| an editorial on the Russia Tariff question, the editor of the 

Viestnik Europy, St. Petersburg, writes: Recently, one of 
our most important manufacturers, M. Morosoff, declared in 
a public speech, in the name of the Russian merchants as a 
whole, that “economic independence of other nations cannot 
be achieved without great sacrifices, and we are the more ready 
to make these sacrifices since we are firmly convinced of the fa- 
vorable result of the effort.” Further on, he repeated the statement 
concerning the readiness of the Russian merchants to make ma- 
terial sacrifices, should these be required, in the interest of domes- 
tic industrial independence. He has in mind, of course, the sacri- 
fices demanded of agriculture and the majority of the people, and 
necessary to the creation of a large manufacturing business, w.tich, 
as usual, is, by implication, held to be identical with the econ »my 
of the entire country; but how can the manufacturing interest 
talk about sacrifices which fall, not upon it, but upon the crushea 
peasant agricultural interest? Nothing but certain and fat profits 
do the manufacturers and mill-owners reap from a Tariff, and 
their talk about sacrifices can only be accepted in a vicarious 
sense. The sacrifices are borne by the Nation and the Government 
to the direct advantage of the large manufacturers, and yet, they 
speak of these sacrifices as if they were making them, and declare 
themselves patriotically ready to continue to make them! Can 
a deliberate confusion of ideas go further than this? 

The same large manufacturer explains the necessity and legit- 
imacy of a protective system, by the general proposition that “it 
does not become the Russian people to be the tributaries of a for- 
eign Government and foreign people.” It appears that we are 
tributaries because we buy finished manufactured articles from 
the Germans, and pay them cash for them. But, then, the Ger- 
mans buy raw materials of us, and pay for them, and hence they, 
too, are “tributaries of a foreign Government and foreign people.” 
If it does not become us to be buyers, it does not become us to be 
sellers either, for all trade, internal as well as international, re- 
solves itself ultimately into exchange or barter. On the lips of 
a large mercantile dealer, this description of a buyer as a tribu- 
tary is highly curious and original. But we venture to think that 
there is nothing humiliating or mean in the réle of a buyer, and 
that buyers are just as necessary to sellers as sellers to buyers. 
Economic independence does not consist in selling without buy- 
ing; industrial independence is achieved through the existence 
and increase of means with which necessary purchases might be 
made, through the growth of culture, and the rise in the produc- 
tiveness of national labor, and not through the artificial creation 
and maintenance of separate, private enterprises at the expense 
of the whole people, to the injury of the real and chief resources 
of the national income. If M. Morosoff finds something degrad- 
ing and reprehensible in the necessity and possibility of buying 
certain things abroad, he must admit that the foreigners lose 
their dignity when they buy our Russian corn, for being the pro- 
ducers of our raw materials, it is highly desirable that their pro- 
ducts should continue to be bought, and that the view of a buyer 
as a tributary should not be applied to international trade. 

Meanwhile, it is with this‘kind of notions that the economic 
policy of the country is obliged to reckon. Such specimens of 
palpable absurdities are constantly put forward as practical and 
final arguments for this or that economic measure, this or that 
political tendency. 





The Baltic Canal.—Although this canal will not be finished 
before the Summer of 1895, it is already open from Rendsburg 
to Holtenau to small vessels with a draught not exceeding 2% 
metres (8 ft. 3 in.). The vessels which pass annually through the 
Sound aggregate about 16% milliontons. Herr Beseke, the former 
editor of the Nord-Ostsee Zeitung, reckons that 11 millions of 
this tonnage would profit by using the canal. The Imperial 
Commission, however, hope for only 5 millions. ‘The canal fees 
have not yet been determined on, and thus no ship-owner can tell 
if it would be advantageous to him to wait for passage through 
the canal. Whether it will pay or not is small moment, as the 
canal was built primarily for the use of the German war-vessels. 
The canal is 38 kilometres long, 65 metres wide, and nearly 10 
metres deep. Its passage will take 13 hours, at a regulated speed 
of 5.3 knots an hour, but ships of war will be allowed to double 
this speed. The cost of the canal is about 39 million dollars.— 
O Kriimmel, Petermann's Mitthetlungen, Gotha, 
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WHERE THE PLAYTHINGS ALL COME FROM. 
A. TRINNIUs. 
ICH and varied as are the products of the numerous indus- 
tries of the Thiiringer Wald, and successful as the Thii- 
ringians have been in introducing novelties to the World’s mar- 
kets, there is one department of industry in which they excel all 
others; one, at least, in which they have won the hearts of old 
and young. ‘That is in the fabrication of the dolls and toys of all 
sorts, which for the last century have overflowed from the Thii- 
ringer Wald into all the civilized world, like treasures from an in- 
exhaustible cornucopia. The Thiiringian Forest is the greatest 
doll-depét in the world; the gigantic storeroom from which 
Santa Claus draws annually the precious glittering gifts which 
adorn so many hundreds of thousands of Christmas trees, or are 
disposed upon so many well-lighted tables. If the gray-bearded 
old gentleman has a home anywhere in the world, it must surely 
be there in the Thiiringian Forest. When the forest hills put on 
their mantle of ermine, and the fir-trees, bending under their 
burden of snow, sigh softly for the return of Spring; when at 
night, all is enchantingly still, and the cold stars glitter in the 
winter sky—it is then that “Knecht Ruprecht” or Santa Claus 
goes around to city and village and hamlet, and makes his ar- 
rangements for the approaching Christmas festivities. 

There is no industry enveloped in such a halo of poetry as that 
of doll-making and toy-making generally. A child permitted to 
go through the richly stocked sample-rooms of one of our great 
toy-factories would see the golden dream of Fairy-land actually 
realized, and would be stricken dumb with awe in the presence 
of the vast array of priceless treasures, until at length nature 
would find relief in one joyous shout of admiration. How the 
child’s entranced eyes would wander now here, now there, over 
this glorious world of dolls and dolls’ furniture, carriages, and 
ships, running mice and jumping frogs, singing birds and climb- 
ing monkeys; actual hairy, skin-covered animals; soldiers and 
Noah's arks, fortresses and building blocks, menageries and dolls’ 
theatres, discs, weapons, helmets, railways—in fact everything 





DOLL HAIR-DRESSERS. 


that art and science and technical skill combined have devoted to 
objects of amusement and entertainment. 

The chief centre of the toy-industry m the Thiiringian forest is 
Sonnenberg in the Duchy of Meiningen, with the neighboring 
Coburg town of Neustadt on der Heide, and the little town of 
Waltershause in Gotha, one of the picturesque entrances to the 
Thiiringian forest. All the products of the house-industry in a 
more or less finished state are collected in these towns, receive their 
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finishing touches, and are packed in enormous tin-lined cases and 
dispatched to all the four quarters of the world, from “Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand,” not forgetting the 
Australians nor the Chinese, the Hottentots nor the peoples of 
South America. Dolls and toys encounter no prejudices, they 
are at home everywhere; the children of all countries welcome 
them gladly. Every year, in the Fall, merchants from every land 








MAKING ANIMALS. 


visit the sample-rooms of the Thiiringian Wald toy-factories, in- 
spect the newest samples, and place their orders for the ensuing 
year, sometimes to the extent of hundreds of dozens. These 
visits constitute important incidents in the life of the Thtiringen 
Foresters: the weal or woe of thousands of poor families hinges 
on them. If the orders are liberal, there is abundant work to 
look forward to in the coming year. But if the merchants remain 
away, the dread visitor, hunger, will most assuredly come in their 
place. Indeed, even in good years, old and young must ply arm 
and fingers nimbly from early morning until late at night, to earn 
the needed food and clothing. 

Little do the purchasers of the beautiful German toys in the 
great cities know of the poor makers in the Thiringer Wald, 
who, merry and blithe as they are on feast-days and holidays, 
have no wealth beyond their popular songs, no pleasures save 
such as are derived from their enthusiastic and passionate love 
for their forest home. Our illustrations show dolls and animals 
at various stages of development under the hands of the boy and 
girl workers.— Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, Germany. 


AN ALUMINUM YACHT. 
LUMINUM has at len; 


gth been tested in regard to its suita- 
bility for ship-building. Le Genze C7zvz/ publishes a de- 
scription of the first aluminum yacht, the Vendenesse, belonging 
to the Count de Chabannes La Palice. The dimensions of the 
boat are: 

Length on the water line, 12 metres (40 feet) ; length over all, 
17.40 metres; extreme beam, 2.85 metres; draught, 2.55 metres; 
displacement, 15 tons; weight of ballast, 11 tons; sail-area, 150 
metres. 

The lines of the Vendenesse offer a continuity of surface and 
remarkably easy curves. They differ materially from those of 
English yachts of the same tonnage. 

The hull is made of steel and aluminum. The frame is made 
of rigid steel, intended to support all the strain of the ballast and 
the sails, and to divide the strain as uniformly as possible. Upon 
this frame, there is an exterior envelope of plates of aluminum, 
fastened in such a way as to bind together the different portions 
of the skeleton forming the sides of the vessel. 

This principle, very simple in itself, seemed to the most ra- 
tional to be employed in the construction of a hull intended to sup- 
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port a great strain, and especially in a boat built of aluminum, a 
metal that has very little elasticity. In the hull of the Ven- 
denesse there was employed about 1,100 kilograms of aluminum 
and 1,700 kilograms of steel, which brings the weight of the hull 
to 2,800 kilograms, with a displacement of fifteen tons. 

This is a small displacement, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that this hull has to support ten tons of lead 
ballast and a considerable sail-area. 

The hull of the yacht realizes in lightness a gain of more than 
go per cent. over a similar hull made of wood; and the gain is 
still greater over a hull made of iron or steel. 

The deck of the Vendenesse is formed of aluminum plates three 
millimetres in thickness, and is covered by one singie piece of 
linoleum. 

To test the strength of the vessel, she was thrown upon her beam 
ends by acable fastened to her masts, and thus worked ashore. 
She was left in that condition for two hours, and it was ascer- 
tained that her righting power was very much greater than that 
of any other vessel of the same size. It was also found, after a 
thorough inspection, that the strain did not cause the slightest 
damage to the hull. 

To preserve the aluminum from the corroding action of salt 
water, she has been given three coats of paint, the first to obtain 
adherence to the metal, the second to assure its impermeability, 
and the third to hinder marine vegetations and incrustations from 
forming on the bottom. 


THE COLORED CITIZEN. 


HE Constitutional Rights of Colored Citizens was the subject 

of avery forcible paper read by the Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D., 

at the Chicago Congress on Africa, and which has been published 

in Our Day. 

that protection in the Southern States to which the Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States entitle him. 

The negro is not permitted to travel, to use steamboats and 

railroads, to sojourn at hotels, to avail himself of the comforts 


Dr. Noble maintains that the negro does not have 


and conveniences of eating-houses, to attend lectures and places 
of amusement, and to enjoy other similar advantages to the same 
degree, and in the same free and unmolested way that the white 
man is permitted to do these things. 
tions, but not in all. 


He may do it in some sec- 
He may do it in Vermont, but not in Texas. 
He may do it in Massachusetts, but not in South Carolina. He 
may do it in Ohio, but not in Mississippi. His race bars his free 
movements. Were the discrimination made on the basis of clean- 
liness, or sobriety, or honesty of occupation, or propriety of be- 
havior, or ability to make payments, and the rules so made 
rigidly applied to all cases alike, there would be no ground of 
complaint. But this is not the case. 
“Is the man a negro?” 


The one question asked is: 
If the man be a negro—nor need he be a 
full-blooded negro, but a person with only the slightest trace of 
African blood in his veins—the “‘color-line” is drawn, and he is 
shut out with as severe an exclusiveness as though he were a 
moral leper from the enjoyment of opportunities which are open 
to all sorts and conditions of men—men without any mental or 
social cultivation, men without standing in the community, men 
without character, with no questions asked, if only they be white. 
This is a bald and unimpeachable statement of the situation. We 
all know what explanations are made, and what justifications are 
attempted. But it still remains that the treatment of the negro 
in whole sections of our country is in direct violation of both the 
letter and the spirit of the Amendment, which was designed to 
confer upon him the sacred rights of citizenship, and to protect 
him in the exercise of these rights. In contravention of the fun- 
damental law of the land he is impeded and vexed in his going 
and coming. 

The negro does not have the protection of the law to which the 
Amendments made in his behalf justly entitle him. In law the 
The burden of proof 
rests on the prosecution; and a man suspected of crime, or 
charged with crime, or even generally known to be a criminal, 
must be shown to be guilty by process of fair and impartial trial 
in open court before it can be assumed by the State that he is 


presumptions are all in favor of innocence. 
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guilty, and deserves to have the penalties of the law which he has 


broken inflicted upon him. This is a bed-rock principle in all 
nations which pretend to be guided by justice in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. This is why Justice is always pictured to 
us with bandaged eyes. Justice is not to know whether the per- 
son arraigned for trial is high or low, rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned, man or woman, white or black; and the adjudication of 
questions of right and wrong, of innocence and guilt, are not to 
be allowed to turn on any of these extraneous considerations, 
But how is it with the negro? ‘To begin with, has he the ad- 
vantage of an impartial public opinion under which to live, and 
to which to make his appeal? Then, has he the advantage of an 
impartial administration of the law to which, like others about 
him, he owes obedience? Does Justice summon him into her 
presence for misdemeanors and infractions of statutes, as others 
are summoned, and then sit blindfolded on his case? May he 
venture to quarrel with his neighbor with the same impunity with 
which a white man might quarrel with his neighbor? 


utter his opinion on matters 


May he 


of current interest and on 


public questions with the 
from the 


which a 


toleration 
with 
white man of corresponding 
intelligence might utter his 
opinions? 


same 
community 


Is there as much 
eagerness to protect as to 
punish him? Has his cause 
as good a chance before the 
twelve men to whom it may 
be submitted as would the 
same cause were it submit- 
ted by his Saxon neighbor? 
To ask is to answer these 
questions. ‘There are sec- 
tions of the land which are 
red with mob-violence. 
Within the last twenty-five 
years, under the flag which 
the colored soldiers’ 





BISHOP CROWTHER, 

devo- 

tion and courage and resplendent loyalty helped to hold aloft, the 
instances swell into thousands upon thousands where the presump- 
tions of innocence, to which the weakest and poorest have right 
under our law, have been ruthlessly overridden and tramped 
under foot sulely because the men suspected or charged with 
wrong-doing had black skins. And yet the Amendment says “no 
citizen is to be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” Still this atrocious violation of law has been 
going on, and this horrid barbarism is enacted. 

A representative “colored citizen of the old world” is shown 
in the above portrait of the late Samuel Crowther, a ransomed 
slave who was educated in England, and eventually consecrated 
3ishop of the Church of England. He was a singularly able 
man, an eloquent speaker, and a Christian of high character. 


INSECT GODS. 


HE domestic cat, says a writer in The Cornhill Magazine, 
London, January, is well known to be a most sacred and re- 
vered animal. The common cow is also a particularly divine beast. 
Certain Indian monkeys are almost as sacred as the Egyptian 
cynocephali, the calf Apis, or the crocodile of the Nile. But of 
all the divine beasts on earth, the strangest and most paradoxical 
as an object of human adoration is surely the scarab or sacred 
beetle. 

In outer show, the scarab is quite an ordinary-looking dusky 
beetle, common all along the shores’ of the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere, and no more superficially holy to an untrained eye 
than the British cockroach or 
You wouldn't guess he was agod to look at him. And, indeed, so 
local and variable is fashion in matters of religion, that the pro- 
vincial peasant kills with one blow of his spade the great god of 
immortality ; and even the Coptic Christian or the Moslem fellah 


any other miscellanecus insect. 
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crushes under his heel, without a passing qualm, the chief deity 
.of his ancestors for forty centuries. 

Most gods, when you trace them to their source, have the hum- 
blest origins. Half of them appear to have been savage chiefs, 
and the other, big stones or dangerous wild animals. Truth must 
out: the holy scarab is, in real life, nothing more exalted than a 
common dung-beetle. It is the habit of the species to lay its 
eggs in a ball of manure, which it rolls about to gather more, on 
the principle of the snow-ball, and finally buries. Its grubs 
hatch out underground, in the middle of the ball, and live during 
their larval stage on the unsavory stuff thus provided them. As 
a rule, unscientific man doesn’t much concern himself about the 
ways of insects; he merely kills them. But the sacred scarab is 
an insect with a difference. He is so very conspicuous in the land 
he inhabits that even the unobservant cultivator is compelled to 
notice him. For one thing, their mere numbers are immense. 
Then their habit of walking backward as they roll their ball be- 
tween their paws was certain to catch the eye of a humorous and 
laughter-loving people. Furthermore, being unable to see their 
way as they march backward, they are always getting ugly tum- 
bles e2 route, from which they recover with much awkward dif- 
ficulty. Itis the habit of beetles, when knocked over on their 
back, to lie there sprawling and kick their legs in the air in the 
most undignified attitudes until they can recover equilibrium. 
But these little difficulties don’t damp their zeal. If one beetle 
gets knocked over on a rough bit of ground, the next scarab that 
comes along piously takes charge of the motherless ball, and 
continues to roll it on, regardless of the sacred rights of prop- 
erty, to the nearest burying-hole. The original owner mean- 
while picks herself up after much sprawling, and proceeds, in 
like manner, to possess herself calmly of the first unclaimed ball 
that rolls her way from a similar accident. Or, if luck is against 
‘her, she proceeds to roll up a new one. 

Now the pious Egyptian who saw all this could hardly fail to be 
impressed by the actions of the insects. For your ancient Egyp- 
tian was, in his way, a deeply religious being. He worshipped 
almost everything. His creed indeed imposed upon two great 
bases, and the scarab appealed to him almost equally in virtue of 
both of them. The first was the belief in the resurrection of the 
body, the second was totemism—the belief in the sanctity of cer- 
tain plants and animals. But if any animal was worthy of deifi- 
cation, surely it was this pious and industrious beetle, which 
buried its balls of dung—mere corruption and foulness—in the 
graves it dug for itself, in the sure and certain hope of a speedy 
resurrection. Of course primitive observers never suspected any- 
thing so commonplace as the presence of eggs in the middle of 
the ball; that sort of explanation belongs only to the age of 
science. The Egyptians saw the beetle bury the pellet, and they 
saw a new beetle emerge in due time; and they leaped straight to 
the not unnatural conclusion that here was a case of spontaneous 
generation. The pious scarab, they imagined, buried the balls 
of dirt, as they themselves buried their mummied dead; and new 
scarabs sprang from it under the vivifying rays of the supreme 
Sun-god, as the glorified body would spring, in the end, from the 
dried and withered form of the human mummy.. 

It was as an emblem of the resurrection, then, that the scarab 
attained such immense vogue in the Nile Valley. He was, in- 
deed, almost regarded as an avatar of the solar deity. Asa nat- 
ural consequence the scarab very soon found his way into the 
hieroglyphic system. His figure appears, over and over again, 
on all the monuments, and his name forms part of the titles of 
some of the mightiest Pharaohs. As the symbol of eternity, im- 
mortality, and resurrection, in one form or other, he pervades all 
Egypt. But that is not all. Buttons were made in the image of the 

sacred beetle, and little images of them in precious stones, and 
these were buried by thousands in the tombs. Many of them 
too bore the names of the Pharaohs along with some inscription, 
and a collection of these ancient scarabs throws a great deal of 
light on Egyptian history. There are numbers of such collec- 
tions, the earliest specimens of which are ascribed to the third 
dynasty, about gooo B.c. These old Egyptian insect gods are 
now worn by English ladies to bring them good luck. The scarab 
is a very dull-tinted animal, but on many monuments he is repre- 
sented as gilded, and dispersing rays like a star or firefly. 
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A NATIVE OF INDIA ON “CASTE.” 


HE Unitarzan, of Boston, publishes the views of Mr. Nagar- 

kar, a native of Bombay, on “The Problems of Social Re- 
form in India.” Mr. Nagarkar’s views on the “Abolition of 
Caste” are both interesting and instructive. 

In the social dictionary of India, ‘‘caste” is a most difficult 
word for Western peoples to understand. Caste may be defined 
as the classification of a society on the basis of birth and parent- 
age. For example, the son or daughter of a priest must always 
belong to the caste of priests, or Brahmans, even though he or 
she may never choose to follow his or her ancestral occupation. 
Those who are born in the family of soldiers belong to the soldier 
caste, though they may never prefer to go on butchering men. 
Thus the son of a grocer is born to be called a grocer, and the son 
of a shoemaker is fated to be called ashoemaker. Originally 
there were only four castes: the Arahman, or the priest; Ashat- 
ezya, or the soldier; Vazshya, or the merchant; and Shudra, or 
the serf. And these four ancient castes were not based on birth, 
but on occupation or profession. In ancient India the children of 
Brahman parents often took to a martial occupation, while the 
sons of a soldier were quite free to choose a peaceful occupation, 
if they liked. But in modern India, by a strange process, the 
original four castes have been multiplied to no end, and have 
been fixed most hard and fast. Now you find perhaps as many 
castes as there are occupations. There is a regular scale and a 
grade. You have the tailor caste and the tinker caste, the black- 
smith caste and the goldsmith caste, the milkman caste and the 
carpenter caste, the groom caste and the sweeper caste. The 
operation of caste may be said to be confined principally to mat- 
ters of (1 ) food and drink, (2 ) matrimony and adoption, (3) the 
performance of certain religious rites and ceremonies. 

Caste in India has divided the great mass of Hindoo society into 
innumerable classes and cliques. It has created a spirit of ex- 
treme exclusiveness; it has crushed and killed legitimate ambi- 
tion, healthy enterprise, and combined adventure. It has fostered 
envy and jealousy between class and class, and set one commu- 
nity against another. Itis an unmitigated evil and social and 
nationalcurse. Much of the national and domestic degradation of 
India is due to this pernicious caste system. Young India has been 
fully convinced that, if the Hindoo nation is once more to rise to 
its former glory and greatness, this dogma of caste must be put 
down. The artificial restrictions and the unjust—nay, in many 
cases, inhuman and unhuman—distinctions of caste must be abol- 
ished. Therefore, the first item on the programme of social re- 
form in India is the abolition of caste and furtherance of free and 
brotherly intercourse between class and class. 
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Hallo’s design for the fagade of the new City Hall, New York City. All 
ether designs have been rejected.—Hald, 
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LEGAL. 


Husband and Wife in England. 


AMONG the applicants to Mr. Lane at the North 
London Poiice Court on December 18, was a lady, 
who wanted to know whether she was entitled to 
shut the door on her husband, whom she described 
as a worthless fellow who had been absent in Au- 
stralia nine years, and had just returned. A gen- 
tleman who sat at the solicitors’ table, a relative 
of the applicant, said she wished to be secured 
against the intrusion of her husband. Mr. Lane: 
“Has the lady a separate estate?’’ The gentle- 
man said she had. Mr. Lane: “Then probably 
the husband will bring an action for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights. 


have been committed to prison, but about forty 
years ago one lady died in jail, and the judges 
then discontinued the practice. Then came the 
case of Mrs. Weldon. She obtained a decree, 
and insisted upon her husband returning. To 
get over the difficulty of a committal, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hannon adjourned the case for six months, 
and during that time the new Act was passed, 
which gave the judge power to order an allow- 
ance to be made out of the separate estate of the 
husband or wife who refuse to resume conjugal 
relations. In this case the husband will probably 
bring an action, and this lady will have to con- 
tribute toward his support.’”’ The gentleman: 
“What, after he had deserted her nine years?”’ 
Mr. Lane: ‘** Was not the wife a party to his going 
to Australia?’’ Thegentleman: “ Yes.’’ Mr. Lane: 
“Of course. She was very glad to get rid of him.” 
The gentleman: “ But she is now living in the 
house of afriend. Can the husband force his way 
there?’’ Mr. Lane: “No. He cannot trespass 
in another man’s house, even to enjoy the society 
of his wife.”—Pudlic Opinion, London. 


A Remarkable Action for Libel. 


A curious action is now pending in the Swiss 
Courts by a convict named Maradan, who was 
found guilty a couple of years ago at Fribourg of 
attempting to murder his wife. The trial excited 
great public interest in Switzerland, partly be- 


cause the prisoner had conspired with his mistress 


and a strange man todothe deed, by throwing 
his wife in the river, and partly because it was 
more than hinted by the prosecution that Maradan 
had committed other crimes, including the murder 
of his first wife. Maradan was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment, which he is now undergoing. 
Some time after the trial, M. Edouard Rod, the 


well-known French novelist, made it the subject | 


of a story, reproducing all the incidents, and pre- 
serving the locality of the crime, but at the same 
time altering the names. This story has been pub- 
lished recently in serial form by a Fribourg pa- 
per called L’ Ami du Peuple, and somehow this fact 
has come to Maradan’s knowledge in prison. The 
result is that he is bringing an action for libel 
against the paper, claiming 3,000 francs for damage 
to his ‘‘ good reputation.’’—Dazly News, London. 





The Sacred Twelve. 


The ‘patriarchal and apostolical number of 
twelve,’ as the proper and only admissible number 
for a jury trying cases according to the common 
law, has come down to us from remote antiquity. 
Yet this number was not always universal. In 1652 
a Cornish custom to have juries of six was declared 


to be bad; but evidence was given that such juries 
had been widely used in the county and by a special | 


Statute of Henry VIII. juries of six were allowed 
in Wales. The County Court jury of five is, of 
course, a very recent, and some think a very un- 
fortunate, innovation, and the Court in which it 
sits is itself only fifty years old. But the jury of 
the grand assize consisted of sixteen men, which 
Still finds a parallel in the jury of presentments of 
the Liberty of the Savoy. The modern grand jury, 
the coroner’s jury, and the jury at lunacy and ec- 
clesiastical inquisitions number anything between 
twelve and twenty-three, whereof twelve at least 
must agree on a verdict.—7he aw Journal, Lon- 
don. 


Under the old law, if the 
wife refused to comply with that order, she would | 
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New York Bank-Statement. 


The following is a comparison of the averages of | 
the New York Banks for the last two weeks: 


Jan. 13. Jan. 6. Changes. | 
LOGE .cnvivincscs $418,185,400 $418,807,600 Dec. $622,200 | 
OS 118,303,700 111,073,400 Inc.7,230, 300 
Legal-tenders... 106,258,400 102,354,400 INC. 3,904,000 
Deposits......... 527,913,700 518,524,600 Inc.g, 380,100 
Circulation...... 12,977;500 13,044,400 Dec. 66,900 


The following shows the 
reserve and the liabilities : 
| re $118, 303,700 
Legal tenders.. 106,258,400 


relation between the 


$7.22 


97523 
39 904,000 


$111,07 3,400 
102,354,499 


10, JOO 








Total reserve $224,562,100 $213,427,800 $11,134,300 
Reserve req'd 





ag’st deposits. 131,978,425 129,631,150 253475275 | 
Surp. reserve. $92,584,675 $83,796,650 $8,787,025 


The condition of the legal reserve of the Associ- 


ated Banks at this date of each five years was as 


follows: 

January 14, 1893—Surplus......'........ $15,610,450 
January 16, 1892—Surplus......seeeeseees 24,576,025 
January 17, 1891—Surplus..........eee0+- 18,183,825 
January 18, 1890—Surplus..........eeeees 7,781,125 
January 19, 1889—Surplus,.......+..ee+ 18,029,550 


of New York. 


The following table shows the imports (exclusive 
of specie) at the port of New York for the week 
ending January 12, 1894: 





1804. 1893. 
too fo a rere $2,428,818 $4,145,453 
| General merchandise........ 6,699, 382 10,016,440 
| Total for the week ......... $0,128,200 $14,161,807 | 
Previously reported......... 8,361,475 11,435,703 
Since January 1......+++++. $17,489,675 $25,597,660 


Foreign Exchange. 


Business in the foreign exchange-market was 
| dull and greater disposition on the part of bankers 
to shade rates was noticed 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. quoted actual 
rates for sterling as follows: 60 days, 4.84%; de- 
mand, 4.86%; cables, 4.874% ; commercial, 4.83%. 
This firm’s posted rates were as follows: 
60 days. 3 days. 


Pe er ene eee eye 4-86 4-88 
‘gi er eer 5.17% 5-15 
NTI bad Snertehasssctchies iesant 5.16% 5-13% 
Berlin, reichsmarks ............. 953% 96 
Amsterdam, guilders.......... ‘ 40% 40% 
| Other prominent drawers of sterling exchange 


quote actual rates as follows: 


Brown Drexel, Ladenburg- 
Bros. M.&Co. Thalman. 
Sivty Days...... 4.84%-84% 4.85-85%  4.84%-85 
| ETE 4.80% 4-87-8714 4.861%-87 
Cable transfers.. 4.8654-87 4-87%-88  4.87-87% 
| Commercial long 4.84% eocseses 4-84-84% 


| Documentary for 


payment....... 4.831%4-834%  ....6- 4.8314-84 


Opinion Among Brokers. 

The bears are likely to run.—Taintor & Holt. 

It looks as if the market would be higher.—W oer- 
ishoffer & Co. 

The safer policy is to buy on breaks.—Charles 
Head & Co. 

The market is simply waiting for developments. 
—Curtis & Romaine. 





There are many indications that the investment 
demand for first-class stocks has been practically 


having been substantially eliminated, the market 
has been again attacked by the bears—or perhaps 
the better statement of it is, has fallen of its own 
weight, having been as much over-bought by the 
| short-waisted bulls as it had been previously over- 
sold by the smaller bear traders.—F. R. Cordley 
& Co. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





E. S., NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Can you give me some 
explanation of the expression, ‘It is all sixes and 


scaled .1> 
sevens ° 


The phrase is used by Shakespeare and Bacon, 
|and more recently by Arbuthnot and Swift. 


editor of the London Notes and Queries connects 
| it with the proverbial unlucky number of thir- 


of Niobe? 


Imports (Exclusive of Specie) at the Port | 


satisfied for the present; and the short interest | 


The | 
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teen. Nares thinks it wastaken from the game of 
backgammon and hazard arising from throws of 
six and seven. 

R. S., PHILADELPHIA.—Can you help me to recall 
an inscription written by a Greek poet for a statue 
There is something in it about Praxi- 


| teles causing the stone to live. 


“ The Gods, from living, turned me into stone. 
Praxiteles, from stone, restored me to life.” 

The name of the poet is not known. 

J. L. D., WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recently I heard 
a lecturer speak of the Six Follies of Science. Can 
you tell me to what he referred ? 

The Quadrature of the Circle; the Multiplication 
of the Cube; Perpetual Motion ; the Philosopher's 
Stone ; Magic; and Judicial Astrology. 

STUDENT, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Can you give 
me Martin Luther’s motto in reference to study? 


| | heard it quoted long ago, but it has escaped me. 


Bene OTrasseé, bene studisse. 
is to have studied well. 


To have prayed well, 


F. A. C., MONTCLAIR, N. J.—In our literary soci- 
ety recently a discussion arose as to the propriety 
of using the expression, “the reason why.”’ We 
turned over several pages of Zhe Literary Digest, 
and found but few instances of its use. 
missible? 


Is it ad- 


The expression is used very generally, even by 
writers. But as the “why” is the 
“‘reason,”’ the ‘‘why”’ is superfluous. The correct 
expression is ‘‘the reason I did this,” or *‘ the rea- 
son that I did so.” 

JAMES WATT, LOUISVILLE, Ky.—What is the 
meaning of the terms “ check” and “‘check-mate 
as used by chess-players? 

Check is acorruption of scheik (a chief or ruler), 
and mate of meufe or mette, Arabic words signify- 
ing dead or death; ‘“check-mate,”’ the chief 
dead. 


| good = also 


” 


is 


ADA E., PATERSON, N. J.—Can you tell me why 
is ‘‘ whist ’’ so called? My brother says it is be- 
cause the players are impatient of interruption 
and say “ Whist!” 
one speaks. 

Your brother is quite right. 


meaning *‘ Silence!’’ when any 





BILLIARDS. 


The second meeting of the great billiardists, 
Schaefer, Ives, and Slosson, began at Chicago on 
January 8. Schaefer and Slosson appeared in the 
initial game, which was won by the former: 

Schaefer—t1, 0, 7, 0, 36, 0, 21, 19, 30, 216, 106, 35, 10, 
18, 12, 80—600; average, 37%. 

Slosson— 4, 0, 0, 2, 12, 19, 1, 67, TQ) 33) 4) 0) 40, 4--206; 
average, 13 11-15. 
| Inthe second game the contestants were Slosson 
| and Ives: 

Ives—o, 15, 76, 22, 0, 487—600; average, 100. 

Slosson —1, 72, 9, 87, o—169 ; average, 33 4-5. 

Ives beat Schaefer in the third game in a bril- 
liant manner, .the score being : 

Ives—o, 56, 2, 31, 131, 0, 0, 1, 79, 10, 6, 31, 86, 36, 42, 
0, 7, 82—6oo ; average, 33 1-3. 

Schaefer—2, o, 2, 14, 19,0, 16, 0, 12, 26, 51, 25, 103, 61, 
2) 55, 0-388 ; Average, 21 5-9. 

In the fourth game, Schaefer and Slosson met 
again in what was the closest game of the match: 
| Schaefer—sz, 59, 105, 0, 31, 6, 0, 18, 36, 1, 28, 1, 0 14, 
| Oy I, 26, 360, 7, Oy 2, 35, Oy 4, 4,0, If, 60, 27, 20, 0, O, 21, 0, 
II, ©, I, 11—600; average, 15 30-38. 

Slosson—s5, 3, 2, 3) 35) 5) 28, 2, 6, ©, 7, 27, 1, IQ, 2, 21, 
445 145 7 1) Oy 13, 53) O, 12,0, 2, 2y Ty ©, O, O, 5, 36, 37) 60, 
o, 18—570; average, 13 26-38. 

The fifth game Ives won from Slosson, only after 
a hard fight : 

IVeES—19, 1) 5) 14, 3) Oy 8, 7, 124) Ty ©, 59) O, Ty O, 20, 0, 
106, ©, O, 7, 2; II, 27) 104, O, 5, 2, 2, 56, Q—foo; average, 
19 Ii-3I. 

Slosson—o, 1, 6, 4, 30, 38, 12, 5, ©) 5, ©, 44, 67, 0, 144, 
8, 22, 7, 6, ©, O, 13, 27, 3) 5) 2y Ty 3) 28, 0, 26, 46—562; aver- 
age, 17 9-10. 

In the final game Schaefer defeated Ives by one 
| point: 





Schaefer—o, o, 16, 30, 2, 0, 89, 24, 2, 4, 86, 32, 26, 1, 

134, 2) 13) O, 13, 112, 0, 15—600. Highest runs—134, 
| 112, 89, 86. Average, 27 3-11. 

Ives—s, 1, 32, 18, 16, 10, 28, 61, 0, 12, 23, 203, 75) 7) 
3, 81, 2, 0, 7, 2, 13—599. Highest runs—203, 75, 61, 81. 
Average, 26 5-22. 

SUMMARY. 

Games won—Schaefer, 3; Ives, 3; Slosson, o. 

Grand average 
| Slosson, 16 67-90. 


| High runs—Schaefer, 216; Ives, 487; Slosson, 144. 


Schaefer, 23 49-93 ; Ives, 30 59-783 
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CHESS. 





Herr Zwanzig, of Leipsic, the well-known chess 
player, died a few days ago. 

The tournament committee of the New York 
State Chess Association, consisting of twelve 
members selected from all the foremost clubs 
throughout the State, have nearly completed the 
arrangements for the midwinter meeting of the 
association on Washington's Birthday. 

W. Steinitz, the champion of the world, and 
Emanuel Lasker, the celebrated German chess 
player, met atthe Manhattan Chess Club on Satur- 
day, January 14, when it was expected that Steinitz 
would give Lasker an answer to the latter's letter 
asking him to put down a forfeit of $250 for the 
proposed match for $2,250 a side on January 22. 
Steinitz declined to give an answer. 


A meeting of the New York State Chess Associ- 
ation was held at the Manhattan Chess Club on 
Saturday to arrange for the sixteenth annual 
tournament of this organization. It was decided 
to play these tournaments on February 22 at the 
United Charities Building. There will be a mas- 
ters’ tourney and a free-for-all contest. For the 
former four prizes, $50, $20, $15 and $10, will be 
given, and for the latter, five, $20, $15, $10, and two 
of $5. Committees to carry out the plan were ap- 
pointed. 


The much-talked-of return match between Adolf | 


Albin, of Vienna, and A. B. Hodge, of New York, 
will come off before long. The match will be 
seven games up, for from $100 to $300 a side. 

The match between J. W. Showalter and J. Hal- 
pern, at the Manhattan Chess Club, terminated in 
a victory for the former by the score of 5 to 3 and 
1draw. Inthe final game, an Evans gambit, Hal- 
pern adopted the defence introduced by Steinitz 


in his second match with Tschigorip. Halpern | 


obtained the worst in the opening and aggravated 
matters later on by an injudicious exchange of 
pawns. Showalter finally won the exchange and 
a couple of pawns. The outcome of the match 
speaks well for Showalter’s recuperative powers, 
for the score stood at one time 3 to1in favor of 
Halpern. 


The subjoined is the final game in the Showalter- 
Halpern match: 


EVANS GAMBIT. 





| Why, 


WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


A Wit and Humor Contest. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST will give a cash prize of 
$s for the best piece of original wit or humor, not 
exceeding fifty words, contributed to its columns 
during the present month; for the contribution 
standing second in order of merit, a prize 5: 
and for the third, a prize of $1. Contributions to 
this contest must be received by the Editor before 
February 1, and the names of the prize- winners 
will be published or withheld, as they may request. 
All communications should be s 
de plume and accompanied by 
which the nom de plume is given along with the 
real name and address. This paper will not be 
opened by the committee of award until after the 
awards shall have been made. In our next issue, 
we will begin publishing the contributions to this 
contest. 


of $ 


igned with a nom 
a sealed paper in 


THE Mugwump never refuses an office. He re- 
minds one of a Texas inebriate who said to his 
wife asthey were about to retire for the night: 

‘““Wake me up, darling, to-night and give me a 
toddy.” 

‘*But how will I know when you want one?” 

“You can’t make a mistake. 
when I wake up.” —7Zexas Siftings. 

‘“* IN winter-time, when it’s cold,”’ said Bobbie, ‘I 
wish't I was a polar-bear with a white robe grow- 
in’ all over me; but in summer, when the base- 
ball season's on, bein’ a giraffe’d suit me.”’ 

“Why a giraffe, Bobbie?” 

“’Cause he kin see over the fence.” 
Bazar. 


—Harfer’s 


MRS. JACKSON : “I doan’ see yerat chu’ch nomo’, 
Uncle Silas. How comes dat?” 

UNCLE SILAS: *“* Dat ere new pahson done sot me 
agin him, a-sayin’, anermals ain't got no souls. 


Iam always thirsty | 
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| Thursday, 


How dey go’n a git chickens inter hebben, den, I'd | 


"—Puck. 


““What’s love? Pray tell me, little maid?” 
“T'm much too young to know.” she said. 

I asked the bride, while ’neath its spell, 
She said: ‘*’T was joy no tongue could tell.” 
After ten years—* She did not know,” 

“ Forgot ’’—“ it was so long ago.”’ 

So no fair answer did I get. 

What's love? I’m undecided yet.—/udge. 


like ter know ? 


SHE 
wonderful compositions in the language.”’ 

HE: ** They don’t compare with Jack Hardy’s. 
he wrote a letter of condolence toa widow, 
and she took off her mourning immediately.’’- 


| Life. 


SHOWALTER. HALPERN. | SHOWALTER. HALPERN. 
= a , Black. lt s Black. 

1, P—K P—K 4 | 18. OQ—K —K 3 

2. Kok B3 Kt—Q B 3) 19. BB 6 K—R s 

3. B —B4 20. Kt—K 3 PxB 

£ PO Re, Bx P | 21. Ktx Kt R—K Kt sq | 

5. P— B—R4 | 22. QO—K B4 PxP 

6. Castles P—Q |23 Rx P Q—B 3 

7. P—Q4 B—K kr 5 | 24. Q—K 3 Q R—kt sq 

8. B—Kt 5 Bx Kt 25. P—Kt 3 K R—Q sq 

9. OxB Px P | 26.R—Ksq_ R—K Bsq 

10. Px P wm! 4 3 | 27. R—-Q Bsq 3 R—Q sq 

11. Bx Kt P x | 28, K—Kt 2 —KR, 

12. P—K 5 Kt—K 2 29. P—QR4 K—Ktsq 

13. B—Kt5 P—Q4 30. Rx BP R—-O 3 

14. Kt—R 3 0% 31. KtxR Px Kt 

15. Q R—Bsq Kt—B4 32. Q—-Kt 5 + Q—Kt 2 

16. Kt—B 2 B—Kt 3 33° OxQ+ KxQ 

17. K R—K sq Castles 34. KRxP_ Resigns. 


The following game was played in the recent 
match between Liverpool and Glasgow, Mr. 
Rutherford, of Liverpool, playing the white, and 
Mr. Tait, of Glasgow, the black: 


Liverroot, GLascow. LivERPOOL. GLasGow. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

r. P—K 4 P—K 4 10. ae : 4 P—KR3 

2. K Kt—B 3 samy II. Kt—K on 
3 ty Px 12. OnK ke 4P—KB,4 
4 Qx fee ag 13. Q—Q B4+ K—R sq 
& eos —Q 2 14. Q—K6 Bx B+ 

6. Bx Kt Bx 15. Rix B Kt—B 3 
7. Q Kt—B3 K Kt—B 3/16. Px Kt QxP 

8. B—K Kts5 B—K2 17. Qx RxQ 

9. Castle, Q R Castle, K Rj 18. Kt—Q 5 __ Resigns. 





Pillsbury, of Boston, gave a highly interesting 





simultaneous blindfold performance at the Man- 
hattan Chess Club on January 13, against eight | 
members of the club. Pillsbury won six and drew | 
two games. The details of the play were: 


Players. poginss No. of Moves. Results. 
Feibel.. So Ot pa aes ONT Drawn 
Willcox.. ***"Brench defence...... 27 0 
BONODs x cccece Vienna opening...... Daecacucs ° 
Patterson,....Evans gambit........ BPiasiven ee ° 
TERR Ee Drawn 
Hyde ........Sicilian defence...... ESSE ° 
Kamping .... Vienna opening...... SE SeT! ° 
SS ee Oe ern B9<s60060.0 





LANDLADY : 
Professor.” 

HUNGRY BOARDER: ‘“‘ Then, madam, why give 
us Bacon every breakfast ?”’—7ru7¢h. 


“TI simply dote on Shakespeare, 


JOSEPHINE: “I cannot understand why we poor 
women should not have the same rights as the 
men.” 

ROSALIE: “ Because we can’t do what men do. 
Can you hold your tongue?”’—Saphir, Vienna. 


JUDGE KELLEN was for many year police judge 
of St. Louis. An old Irish woman named O’—— 
was often before him in consequence of her too 
great fondness for ‘ta drap o’ the cratur.’’ One 
morning she was called up and the clerk read the 
charge: ‘*‘ Mary O’——,, found drunk in the street.” 
‘What plea do you want to enter, Mary?” said 
the Judge. “ Well, yer honor,” said Mary, “I'll 
not be pl’adin’ at all to that charge; it’s too gen- 
eral. It don’t say what strate.”—7Zhe Farmer's 
Voice. 

TEACHER: “In what State is Chicago?” Pupil: 
“New Jersey.” ‘Wrong. Where is the Hudson 
River?” ‘Rises inthe Rocky Mountains and flows 
to the Gulf of Mexico.’”’ ‘‘ My goodness, child, you 
must have been reading a London newspaper.” 
Good News. 


OvuT of “‘ work ’’—the other twenty-two letters. — 
Philadelphia Record. 


CARLYLE says: ‘“‘A man who sings at his work 
isa good man.”’ Maybeso. But we have noticed 
in the case of the mosquito that when he sings at 
night, he is after your blood. —£.rchange. 


:“* The Letters of Junius I regard as the most | 
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Current Events. 


Tue 


sday, January 9. 
In the Senate, it is decided to take up the Bill 





for the repeal of the Federal Election Act on the 
15th. In the House, Chairman Wilson de. 
livers his speech on the Tariff Bill and Mr. Bur- 
rows speaks, in reply. ...In New Jersey, the 
President of the Senate refuses to accept the 
credentials of certain Senators-elect, and these 
retire to a Committee-room, and organize a Sen- 


ate of their own. 


Further information shows that there was 
great loss of life in suppre cat rh disturbances 
in Sicily. . The funeral of Mrs. W. W. Story 
takes place in Rome. : 

Wednesday, January to. 

In the Senate, Mr. Davis speaks at length on 
the Hawaiian question. ...In the House, the 
Tariff debate is continued by Messrs. Johnson, 
Dalzell, Warner, and others. The persons 


who organize -dthemselvesinto a Se nate at 
ton force their way intothe Senate Chamber 


Tren- 


The extra session of the Colorado Legislature 
meets at De snver; the Senate refuses to print 
Governor Waite’s Message 

Vaillant, the Anarchist, is tried in the Assize 
Court in Paris, and is convicted and sentenced 
to be guillotined. .. . Several people are killed 
and manv wounded in a riot in the Province of 


Bari, in Southern Italy. 
January 171. 

Inthe Senate, Messrs. Davis and Turpie speak 
on the Hawaiian question. In the House, 
the Tariff debate is continued by Messrs. Ding- 
ley, Breckinridge, Dolliver, Springer, Harter, 
and others. ... It is found necessary to eject 
by force from the Senate Chamber at Trenton, 
several persons appointed by those who organ- 
ized themselves into a Senate in one of the Com- 
mittee-rooms. ... The New York Chamber of 
Commerce adopts resolutions disapproving of 
income-tax clause of the Tariff Bill. 

Vaillant, the bomb-thrower, signs an appeal 
from the sentence of death pronounced against 
him. . The widow of William M. Thackeray 
died in E ngland ; she had been insane for many 
years. 

Friday, January 12. 
In the Senate, several nominations 
firmed. ...In the House, the Tariff debate is 
continued, speeches being made by Messrs. 
Payne, Everett, Simpson, Hermann, and others. 
. McKane pleads “ not guilty’ toseveral in- 
dictments. ... President Andrews, of Brown 
University, declines an offer made to him of the 
co-presidency of the University of Chicago. 
The House of Commons passes the Parish 
Councils Bill and adjourns until February rz. 
4 A Nihilist plot against the Czar is discov- 
ered. ... Despatches are received at Montreal, 


are con- 


saving that President Peixoto, of Brazil, has 
consented to resign 
Saturday, January 13. | 
The Senate is not in session. The Presi- 


dent sends to the House the Hawaiian corre- 
spondence, accompanied by a brief message 
‘The Tariff debate is continued by Messrs. Gros- 
venor, Cockran, Bryan, and others. The 
steamers City of Peking and Australia arrive at 
San Francisco, bringing the latest advices from 
Honolulu ; Minister Thurston is a passenger by 
the Australia. 

ihe British troops in Sierra Leone defeat a 
force of 4,000 Sofas, killing 250 of them. The 
vessels which recently left Rio de Janeiro, to 
bring back insurgent recruits, returned without 
any; a mutiny on the Victheroy is suppressed 
with the loss of two lives. 

Sunday, January 14. 

Governor McKinley talks about the Wilson 
Tariff Bill, which, in his opinion, will have a det- 
rimental effect on the South. 

The insurgents on Cobras Island, in the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, bombard the Government 
shore batteries; the Aguidahan opens fire on 
Ponta da Arora, but gets the worst of it.... 
The Protestant ‘natives in Uganda defeat the 
Mahommedan natives, of whom thirty are killed 
and 1,5co captured. There is in Sicily a con- 
flict between troops “and workingmen brought 
about by Anarchists ; many persons are killed. 

Monday, January 15. 

In the Senate, the nomination of William B. 
Hornblower, as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, is rejected by 
a vote of 30to 24.... In the House, debate on 
the Tariff Bill, under the five-minute rule, is be- 
gun.... There is made public a letter written 
by Secretary Carlisle to the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee of Finance, urging the imme- 
diate authorization of an issue of bonds. 

The Parish Councils Bill passed its first read- 
ing in the House of Lords. . Admiral da 
Gama of the Brazilian navy says, in an inter- 
view, that he thinks the insurgents cannot hold 
out more than two months longer. . .. The trial 
of seventy-seven members of the Omladina So- 
ciety, on the charge of high treason, is begun at 
_ Prague. 





‘THE name of Pears is so closely allied with soap, 
that to mention Pears’ Pictoriau seems like an error 
| of speech. It is no mistake. however. for the great 
firm have issued @ publication which for beauty and 
general excellence shows that their ingenuity and art 
are not confined entirely to the making of soap, even 
though it be of so high a standard as that with which 
the American people are being made so familiar. 
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EDITED BY CARLOS MARTYN. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, Each, $1.50. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE 

CARLOS MARTYN. 
HORACE GREELEY, THE 
ZABRISKIE. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THE 
MERCHANT. CarLos MARTYN. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE 
ORATOR, F. May Houuanp. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE 
Prof. C. W. FRENCH. 
DR. S. G. HOWE, THE 
F. B. SANBORN. 
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IST. . H. GRIMKE 
CHARLES SUMNER, THE 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER, THE 
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Post Free. 
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N. 


CHRISTIAN 


COLORED 


EMANCIPATOR. 


PHILANTHROPIST. 


ABOLITION- 


IN 


IN OUR STANDARD SERIES. 


The following books are in 4to (Nos. 
(Nos. 6-79) sizes, and are bound in heavy 
manilla paper covers. 


Orations of Demosthenes.................ceceeds 

The celebrated translation by Thomas Leland 
(complete). 

Frondes Agrestes. John Ruskin...... “ 

Readings in modern painters: art, the sky, 
stream, and sea, mountains, stone, plants, 
flowers, etc., etc. 

Joanof Arc. Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Lamartine was a master of style. 

Thoughts of Aurelius Antoninus........ 

The thoughts of the celebrated Roman Em- 
peror, Antoninus, is one of the classics. 
Macaulay's Essays. Lord Macaulay............ 

Essay on Milton, Dryden, the Athenian Ora- 
tors, History, Bunyan, Johnson, and Montgom- 
ery’s poems. 

Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold...... ........ 

“Tt is a work of great beauty. It tellsa story 
of intense interest.“"—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
eee ce Christ. Canon Parrar.......<.cvscosseees 

Most popular; over 400,000 copies sold. 
Carlyle’s Fssays. Thomas Carlyle............ 

Essays on Goethe, Burns, Schiller, ete. 
Self-Culture. John Stuart Blackie.............. 

“We warmly commend the book to all.” 
Episcopal Recorder. 

Knight" s History of England.. 
“The best highory of England.” 

Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

Letters to Workmen. John Ruskin. sania 

“They are a mine of riches.” -The Pre sbyte- 
rian, Philadelphia. 

Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson............ 
Town Geology. Canon Kingsley.. 

Geology of the soil. the pebbles. the stones in 
the wall, coal in the fire, lime in the mortar, ete. 
Life of Alfred the Great. Thos. Hughes.. .. 
Outdoor Life in Europe. E. P. Thwing......... 
Calamities of Authors. D'Israeli. .............. 
Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin........... 

Not anything from the pen of John Ruskin is 
more quaint or valuable. 

Memories of My Exile. Louis Kossuth. ..... 
The Hermits. Canon Kingsley.................. 
Pulpit Table Talk. Edward B. Ramsay......... 
Bible and Newspaper. C. H. Spurgeon.. 

How to garner Bible truths from the news- 
papers. 
eaten, Dr. 0. C. Colton. «...scc000 errr rr Orre 


Goldsmith's Citizen of the World................ 
Europe through the eyes of a Chinese philoso- 
pher. 


America Revisited. Geo. Augustus Sala. . 
A very suggestive review of what he saw and 
thought of America. 


Lessons in the Closet. Chas. F. Deems, D.D... 
Devout meditations on the first thirteen chap- 
ters of Acts. 
Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher............. 
In this entertaining little volume is given many 
incidents not heretofore published. The author 
was converted under Dr. Beecher’s preaching.— 
Christian Herald, Detroit. 


—Pres. Noah 





Sent post-free on receipt of price. 
New York: Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 2 Astor Place. 
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SOME BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED. 
(Sent post-free on receipt of price.) 
( ps NEW HYMNAL. By Puitip PHILLIPs, Mus. 
Doct., and PHILIP PHiLurps, Jr. For use of 
every Christian Congregation and for all general 
and special occasions; entirely undenominational; 
530 Hymns and Tunes: Concordance Index, etc., ete. 
Square 12mo, cloth, 369 pp., $1.00. 





] UMBLED PRIDE; A STORY OF THE MEXI- 
can War. Vol. XI. Columbian Historical 
Novels. By Joun R. Musick. Illustrated. 12mo, 


cloth, 464 pp., $1.50 

OHN B. GOUGH; THE APOSTLE OF COLD 
e Ww ATER By CarRLos Martyn, 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
GL sEEP AND DREAMS. A Scientific Popular. 
Dissertation from the German of Dr. ScHo.z. 
Also in same volume, ** The Analogy of Insanity to 
Sleep and Dreams,” by M. A. Jrwert, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 148 pp.. 75 cents. 

“Is especially valuable for its admirable chapter 
on ‘ Sleeplessness and Its Prevention.’ *’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle T¢ legraph. 


|S hed - avrg COMMENTS, APHORISMS, 
Essays. By JoHN STAPLES 


AND 
WsiTeE. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.00. 


Ps 


yECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS. 

\ A New Bible-class Text-Book. By Rev. T. 
Nicnot, D.D.. London. 12mo, cloth (flexible), 76 pp., 
with map, index, etc., 50 cents. 

** All who desire to know the. results of the labori 
ous investigations of the past fifty years, may be 
safely advised to acquire this book and master its 
contents.”’— A. A. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

] ENRY WARD BEECHER; THE SHAKE- 

SPEARE OF THE PvuLPIT. By JoHN HENRY 
Barrows, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 557 pp., with portrait, 
$1.50. 











SOME STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


yi JUNG'S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO 

THE BiBLeE. New Revised Edition ; over 5,000 
changes. Contains every word in alphabetical 
order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, 
with the literal meaning of each and its pronuncia- 
tion. By RoBerT Youne, LL. D. Quarto, 1,106 pp., 
cloth, $5.00; sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00; 
full morocco, $12.00. 

‘The most complete concordance in the E 
or any other language.”’"— Philip Sch« wu. D D., 


4) NGLISH COMPOUNDWORDS AND PHRASES. 
1, A Reference List, with Statement of Princi- 
ples and Rules. By F. Horace TEa.t, author of 
*The Compounding of English Words, *" and De- 
partment Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ “ Standard 
Dictionary.** 8vo, cloth, leather back, 311 pp., $2.50. 
Post free. 


onglish 
LL D. 








bee ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS. A The- 
saurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geo- 
graphical, Ethnological and Biographical; with 
Maps, Bibliography and Statistical Tables Edited 
by Rev. Epwin Munse.i Buiss. Complete in two 
large vols., 1. 354 pp., cloth, $12.00. 

* Covers all important facts, touching the numer- 
ous missions of all denominations in all lands, and 
of all people, their language and their surroundings 
among whom missions are founded.’’—k2a-Judge 











Enoch L. Fancher, President American Bible 

Society. 

| ISTORIC AL LIGHTS; OR, SIX THOUSAND 
HistoricaL Exrracts, illustrating Thirty 


Thousand Topics. A galaxy of quotations taken 
exclusively from standard histories and biogra- 
nage and relating to religious, social, and political 
ife, moral and civil government, especially arran- 
ged for Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for 
the Press, Lawyers, Ministers, and all who have 
occasion to use Illustrations drawn from Historical 
Literature. Compiled by Rev. CHarurs E. Litre. 
8vo, 900 pp., cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50. 

“lt is altogether the best historical reference 
book ever pubiished.”\—Hon. Abrum S. Hewitt. 


I IBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE LIGHTS, or 

10,000 Biblical Illustrations, with 30,000 Cross- 
References, consisting of Facts, Incidents, and Re- 
markable Statements for the use of Public Speakers 
and Teachers ; and also for all who for illustrative 
purposes desire ready access to the numerous and 
interesting narratives contained in the Bible. By 
Rev. CHARLEs E. Litre. 8vo, 632 pp., cloth, $4.00, 
weit $5.50. 








rMHE SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, based on the Real-En- 
cyklopadie of Herzog, Plitt and Hauck. Dr. Psainip 
ScuaFF, Senior Editor, Assisted by Rev. Samvet M. 
Jackson and Rev. D. 8. ScuHarr. Royal 8vo, nearly 
3.000 pp., 4 vols. Price per set, cloth, $20; Sheep, 
$26; half mor., $32; full mor. $44. 
R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., ‘* Of immense value to 
all students in the departments of Biblical and ec- 
clesiastical learning.” 


New York; Funk & WaGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. 


ae CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE anp 
PROHIBITION. 8VO, Cloth, 700 pp., $3.50. 

‘ Nearly every possible question that can be asked 
with respect to temperance and prohibition, will 
here find an answer.”’—National Baptist, Phila- 
de lphia. 


Fexqusi HYMNS: THEIR AUTHORS anp 
4 History. By Rev. Samve.t W. Durrie.p. 8vo, 
cloth, 675 pp.. $3.00. 


AND THEIR 
W. Dvrrre_p. Com- 
THompson, University of 
$3.00 


] ATIN HYMN WRITERS 
4 Hymns. By Rev. SAMUEL 
pleted by Rev. R. E. 
Penna. vo, cloth, over 500 pp., 


YEFORE AN AUDIENCE; OR, THE USE OF 

>) tHE WILL IN PuBLIC SPEAKING. By NATHAN 
SHEPPARD. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

“It knocks to flinders the theories of 
ists. ’"—The New York Evangelist. 


elocution- 


5 be HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA OF QUO- 

TATIONS. 20,000 Quotations; Prose and Poetry; 
50,000 Lines of Concordance; English and Latin, 
with translations, ete. ate. Royal 8vo, 907 pp., 
cloth, $5.00: law sheep, $ $7.00; half morocco, $8.00; 
full morocco, $10.00. 

‘The only standard book of quotations.”’ 
Post. 


Boston 


Naas STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS ; OR: 
ASTRONOMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. By RoyaL 
HILL. 4to, cloth, with charts and cuts, $1.00. 
All that is needed to identify easily all the lead- 
ing stars and constellations.’’—Prof. C. A. Young, 
Princeton, N. J. 


IN POPULAR SCIENCE, 
Ts ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. By H.S. Pomeroy, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, piticintis $1.00. 


S MAN TOO PROLIFIC The so-called Mal- 
thusian Idea. By H. 8. Peuunen, M.D. 12mo, 
leatherette, 64 pp., 35 cents. 
T= TWO BOOKS OF NATURE AND REVE- 
LATION CoLLaTeD. By Geo. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, + $1.00. 


rue SCIENCE OF POLITICS. By 
Tuomas MILLS, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


213 pp., 


WALTER 


A SCIEN- 
STuDY OF THE DRINK 
By AXeL GusTaFson. 12mo, cloth, 600 





te FOUNDATION OF DEATH. 
TIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC 
QUESTION. 
pp., $1.50. 

“It practically exhausts the subject.” 
Advertiser. 


Boston 





Ss A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
ScIENTIFIC StuDY OF CRIMINALS WITH RELa- 
TION TO PSYCHICAL AND PHYSICAL TyYPEs, etc. With 
extensive bibliography of best books in the several 
languages oncrime. By ARTHUR MacDona.Lp. 12mo, 
cloth, 412 pp., $2.00. New Revised Edition. 

* Of undoubted interest and special value to all 
concerned.”’—The Arena, Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


jo" LITERARY DIGEST. The Bound Volume 
for six months, ending October 28, 1893, 
Cloth, - 00. 


with full indices. 763 pp.. 


] RILL. 


GE*TURL. 





CULTURE AND 
Ph.D. 12mo, paper, 25« 


BOOK IN VOCAL 
E.P.THWwIne, 


puE MISSING SENSE, AND THE HIDDEN 
THINGS WHICH IT MIGHT ReveaL.—By C. W. 
WooLBRIDGE, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 











Fmeraexc Y NOTES ; WHAT TO DO IN 
4 ACCIDENTS AND SuppEN ILLNESS TILL THE 
Doctor Comes. By GLENTWoRTH R. BuTLer, A.M., 
M.D. With 300 references. 12mo, cloth, 102 pp., 
illustrated, 50 cents. 





vs NG’S ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSL ATION, 

Translated according to the letter and idiom 
of the original language. By Roperr Youne, 
LL.D.. Author of ** Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible.” 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


( LIVER CROMWELL, HIS LIFE, TIMES, 
BATTLE-FIELDS AND CONTEMPORARIES. By E. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 











Paxton Hoop. 





)MFTEEN HUNDRED FACTS AND i 
FOR SERMONS AND ‘ian By J. 
TINLING, B.A. Large 12mo, 471pp., cloth. Price, $3. 00. 

‘The usefulness of such a book is almost un- 
limited.” Religious Herald, Hartford. 

‘‘This volume is the peer of any of its class.” 
The Golden Rule, Boston. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company's Poetical Publications, 


**One merit of poetry few persons \ will deny: It says more, and in fewer words, than prose.’’— Voltaire. 


The Light of the World. 


OR, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. Authorized Edition. Introduction by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions from 
Hoffman’s Celebrated Pictures of the LIFE OF CHRIST, and bya 
Portrait of Mr. Arnold, Square 12mo, 286 pp. Holiday Edition, in 
cream-colored cloth, with illuminated designs in gold, gilt top, etc., 

$2.50; regular cloth, substantial and neat, $1.75. Post-free. 


“Tt will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian souls with rapture.’’-—New 
York Herald. 


The Light of Asia. 
OR, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. Being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism, as 
told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By SiR EDWIN ARNOLD Printed 
without abridgment. 4to, 32 pp., manilla, 15 cents. Post-free. 


The Epic of Saul. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 8vo, cloth, 386 pp. Gilt top, 
rough edges, primes in pica type, $2.50. Post-free. 

“ Dr. Wilkinson’s ‘ Epic of Saul’ is daring in conception, subtle in analysis, ex- 
quisite in delineation, stately in movement, dramatic in unfolding, rhythmical in 


expression, reverent in tone, uplifting in tendency.” —Pro/essor George Dana 
Boardman, D.D. 


Elijah the Reformer. 
A BALLAD—EPIC AND OTHER RELIGIOUS POEMS. By 
GerorGe LANsING TayLor, D.D. Cloth, square 12mo, 281 pp., $1.50. 
Post-free. 

Partial List of Poems: Poem, ‘‘ Von nobis, Domine.”—Elijah the 
Reformer.—Calling of Moses.— Destruction of Egypt's First-Born.— 
Passage of the Red Sea.—Smiting of the Rock in Kadesh.—Passage of 
Jordan, —Overthrow of Jericho.—Gideon’s Campaign.—Jehoshophat’s 
Deliverance. — Fiery Furnace.— The Incarnation. — Elisha’s Fiery 
Chariots.— Scourging of Heliodorus. —Christmas Bells. — Paul at 
Philippi.— >. red Glory of Old Age.—Armageddon.—A Vision of the 
Ages.—Prophecy of Wisdom.—De Profundis Via Crucis.—A Metho- 
dist Centennial Song.—Grace Triumphant.—Work in Rest.—The 
Light of the World.—Immortality. 


‘Elijah’ is a sublime poem, exhibiting the power of a master in its high imag- 
ination, and its well-sustained execution.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Miss Holley’s Poems. 
A CHARMING VOLUME OF POETRY. By Marietta HOLtey, 
** Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Beautifully illustrated by W. Hamilton 
Gibson and other artists. Bound in colors, 12mo, cloth, 216 pp. 
Price, $2.00. Post-free. 


** Will win for her a title to an honorable place among American poets.”’—Chicago 
Standard 


Idyls of the King. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 4to, paper, 69 pp., complete edition, 20 
cents. Post-free. 


Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time. 
By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER. With 2g illustrations by Walter 
Satterlee. A holiday book for young readers. 4to, cloth, 102 pp., 
illuminated cover, $1.00. Post-free. 

CONTENTS: Dedication.—Poem.—How after all the Sky Didn’t 
Fall.—The Kite and the Tail_—A Peep at Paradise.—When Spring 
Began.—Bob’s Bicycle Ride.—The Boy to the Schoolmaster.—The 
New Baby’s Name.—Eglantine; or, The Magical Glove. 

“T am greatly pleased with ‘ Stories in Rhyme.’ '’—/ames Russell Lowell. 








Songs of Doubt and Dream. 
POEMS. By EpGar Fawcett. Cloth, 320 pp., gilt top, $2.00, 
Post-free. 


“* An important contribution to the literature of philosophic thought.”’— 7he Bos- 
ton Budget. 


Ulysses S. Grant. 
CONQUEROR, PATRIOT, HERO. An Elegy; and other Poems, 
By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D, 1I2mo, 32 pp., ribbon-tied 
cents. Post-free. 


oe Bold | and full of vigor ; enthusiastically appreciative ; elevated in tone; loyal 
in spirit.’—Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson. 


With the Poets. 
A SELECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Canon F. W. 
FarrAR, D.D. 12mo, 290 pp., cloth, $1.00. Post-free. 

Partial List of Contents: Chaucer.—Spencer.—Shakespeare.— Syd- 
ney.— Marlowe.—Raleigh.—M ilton.—J ohnson.—Dryden.—Addison. 
—Hlerrick. — Herbert. — Pope.—Collins. — Gray.—Cowper. — Gold- 
smith.— Burns.— Wesley.— Wordsworth, — Coleridge. — Southey.— 
Scott.— Byron. — Moore.—Carlyle.—Stanley.—-Lamb.-—Hunt.-—Keats, 
—Shelley.—Hemans.—Campbell. — Hood.—Browning.—Kingsley.— 
Macaulay.—Landor.—Proctor.—|.ytton.— Heber. — Eliot. 


**One will look long to find a collection of poems that evinces finer taste and 
more discriminating judgment.”’—Chvristian Intelligencer, New York. 


The Buntling Ball. 
A GRAECO-AMERICAN PLAY. A Keen Satire on New York 
Society. By EpGAR Fawcertr. Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. 12mo, 
cloth, 154 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 

Characters of the Play: Alonzo Buntling.—Anastasia Buntling.— 
Jane Buntling.—Leander Briggs.—Florimel Filigree.-—The Butler.— 
Two Guests.—A Reporter.—Chorus of Knickerbocker Young Men.— 
Manceuvering Mammas.—Social Strugglers.—Belles.—Wall Flowers. 
—Gossips.—Anglomaniacs.—Gluttons. 

** It is ingenious, witty, fluent, and wholesome.”’—Odiver Wendell Holmes, 


The New King Arthur. 
‘““AN OPERA WITHOUT MUSIC.” By EpGar FAwceEtTT, author 
of ‘‘ The Buntling Ball.” 12mo, cloth, 164 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 
** Full of happy conceits of rhyme and thought. One has the same sensation in 


reading it as would be produced by hearing Gilbert and Sullivan's operas.” —Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


The Home in Poetry. 
A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VERSE 
ON 7HE HOME. Compiled by LAurA C. HoLLoway. 12mo, 
244 pp., cloth, $1.00. Post-free. 

Contents: Songs of Home.—Home Pictures.—Voices of Home.— 
Home Memories.—Joy and Love of Home.—Stories of Home.—Home 
and Heaven.—Gleanings. 

Partial List of Authors Quoted: Thomas Moore.—Ray Palmer.— 
A. D. T. Whitney.—J. T. Trowbridge.— Lucy Larcom.—F. D, 
Hemans.—James Russell Lowell.—Ralph Waldo Emerson.—R. H. 
Stoddard.—James T. Fields\—Harriet Beecher Stowe.—Jean Inge- 
low.—Gerald Massey.—Leigh Hunt.—John Keble.—Alfred Tenny- 
son.—Henry W. Longfellow.—Robert Browning.—Phcebe Cary.— 
Alice Cary.—Edna Dean Proctor. 


** The deep expansive ocean of poetry has been dredged for the finest specimens 
of home sentiment.’’— 7he Evening Post, Hartford. 


Song Stories for Little People. 
Compiled by Rev. W. H. LucKENBACH, D.D., from the best period- 
icals of the day. 12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1.00. Post-free. 


** Many thousands of parents may find this book of use to them.”—New York 
Herald. 
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““* The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and England, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 


sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” — 7he 


Rock, London. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 





Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. Managing Editor, D. L. PIERSON. 
Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,” Buffalo, N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
D. L. Leonarp, D.D. 

Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, several papers in ‘‘ International” Department, Monthly Concert, Survey of all the Various Fields, Editorial 
Discussions, Organized Mission Work of the Entire World, and a Monthly Bulletin of the Progress of Missions. 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
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